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THE BRONZE AXE. 


By ANNIE ARMITT. 


I, 


THE FINDING OF THE AXE. 


MONG the neolithic men who inhabited Britain there was one 
richer than all the rest. He had a bronze axe. He had 
become possessed of this in acurious manner. One morning, as he 
dropped through the trap-door of his dwelling into the little canoe 
moored beneath it, he heard a cry of greeting not unlike the weird 
sound made by the brown owl. It came shivering across the grey 
and sunless waters of the lake where he dwelt with his kind. The 
lake was near the sea-shore ; a low belt of hillocky ground separated 
it from the marshy land over which the highest tides sometimes 
flowed. ‘There were several islets in the lake, and on one of them a 
girl stood, with her hand held to her mouth. It was she who had 
uttered the cry. 

The young man knew who she was. He had befriended her in 
former days, and afterwards, in spite of a vast difference in their 
education and social positions, a desultory intercourse had been kept 
up between the two. 

The girl belonged, in fact, to an inferior race. She was a remnant 
of the river-drift man, of the palzolithic creatures who dwelt in caves 
among wild beasts, and were in turn devourers and devoured of their 
unpleasant neighbours. Her name was something like Gwlnythdr. 
It contained no vowels, pure vowel sounds having been considered 
effeminate by her forefathers ; their introduction into the language, 
even by babies learning to speak, had been strenuously resisted. 
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Linagrat, the young man whom she had hailed, was a very different 
person. He did not crouch in holes in the earth for protection, or 
pile branches over him when he could not find a hole handy ; he 
dwelt in a wooden house constructed on piles ; he possessed rude 
specimens of pottery, and very elaborate implements of stone. Nor 
did he, like Gwlnythdr and her relatives, dress exclusively in the 
skins of beasts and a few plaited rushes. He had garments of a rude 
texture—the wool of sheep, separated from the hide, cleaned and 
dressed, and afterwards twisted, knotted, and plaited, rather than 
spun and woven together. He could prepare leather, and he under- 
stood the elements of agriculture. He possessed domestic cattle, 
which were driven nightly along a wooden way to their shelter over 
the water. He grew a few seed plants in an enclosure on the part of 
the shore nearest his dwelling. He was, in fact, a man of many 
possessions, and of advanced knowledge. Nevertheless, he had not 
as yet seen a bronze axe. 

He pushea his canoe towards the girl, and when he reached her 
she stepped upon it, balancing herself upon the narrow space behind 
him. The boat was merely a tree trunk, rudely shaped, and hollowed 
out. It was not intended to hold two, but the girl was light and 
nimble. She had swum to the island where he found her, and could 
easily swim again. Her habits were amphibious; she would as soon 
wade in shallow water as walk on dry land ; sooner, perhaps, because, 
in the channels she frequented, she could duck out of sight whenever 
she wished to escape observation. Her language was very little 
different from that of Linagrat, but she was sparing of it. She 
pointed to the east and nodded, “ A strange thing. Come and see.” 

He went where her gestures indicated, until he reached the 
eastern shore of the mere. There the girl leaped lightly on the 
ground, and began to walk seaward without giving further, informa- 
tion. Linagrat heaved his canoe to his shoulder and followed her. 
He was sure that she had a reason for what she did. 

Presently the two came to a salt-water channel that meandered 
through half-flooded land to the sea. The tide had been high that 
night ; drifted weeds lay in brown lines on the scanty marsh grasses. 
The man and the girl took to the water again and went down the 
channel. Here was an island higher than the rest, covered with 
low-growing, wind-distorted vegetation. It was an island that 
possessed a rock, and under the rock was a hole drier;than the 
surrounding soil. There Gwlnythdr had of late chosen to make 
her home. 

She landed here now, and crossed the space to the opposite 
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shore. Arrived there, she stood still and gazed ; and truly there 
was a wonderful thing to gaze at. In a small boat made of skins, 
a boat such as she had never seen before, lay a dead man. His 
skin was fair, his hair was long and yellow ; a moustache of the same 
colour covered his upper lip. He wore a garment woven of divers 
colours, bright to the eye, smooth and soft to the fingers. A strange 
weapon lay in the boat beside him. 

Now Gwlnythdr had never seen a fair-haired man before, nor 
had Linagrat. She had never seen a man so tall, for he was seven 
feet high. Both she and her companion were small and dark. 
She had, in fact, come across the first Celt whom an untoward fate 
had drifted to the shore of Britain. He was dead now; he could 
not tell them where he had started from, nor how the storm or his 
own error had brought him here. He Jay there, rigid and still, in 
the boat that had certainly not been built for this voyage ; and in 
his right hand he still grasped a bronze axe. 

“What is he?” said the girl, the murmurings of new awe and 
new suggestion awaking within her. “Is there, then, another 
country, and men more good to look upon than we are? I knew of 
beasts, and of men—but this!” It was impossible for her to express 
the stirring thought within her. 

“ He is dead ; he can tell us nothing,” said Linagrat. 

He stooped and undid the clasp of the dead man’s fingers about 
the handle of the weapon. He knew its shape well enough ; but of 
what was it made? He turned it round, felt its edge, and then, 
with a strange excitement, quite unlike the girl’s, he tried it on the 
stem of a stunted willow. 

“Tt cuts!” he said. “It is not stone, nor flint, nor bone. It is 
sharper than one, finer than the other, harder than the third. Now 
I can begin my new house !” 

His swarthy cheek flushed, his dark eye burned. He looked at 
the girl, with the axe in his hand, as if he and it had become one. 

‘Tt shall be,” he said, “the best house on all the mere.” 

“ And the dead man?” said Gwlnythdr. 

“We will take him and his boat and sink them in deep water.” 

“ Will he not come back for his axe ?” 

“ Nay, he will find plenty with his fellows among the dead, if 
they are like him. This is the only one I have. You are a good 
girl, Gwlnythdr. I am sorry you are of those that dwell among the 
beasts. If it were notso——” He felt the axe again, and his eye 
grew dreamy. He saw before him visions of enormous advance 


ment. 
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The girl looked at the dead Celt and at her companion. There 
were men like that beyond the water, and yet even by such as 
Linagrat she was despised. But the thought passed ; she looked up 
to him ; she was grateful to him. She would do what he wished. 

Therefore the dead man was bound into his boat, his boat was 
towed into deeper water, and the whole sunk with heavy stones. 
Then Gwinythdr went back to her hole, and Linagrat to the mere. 

It is a serious thing to be the possessor of unique wealth, and 
Linagrat was at first inclined to keep his good fortune a secret. He 
was as yet unmarried, and of a very ambitious turn of mind. He 
had not hitherto begun to build a separate habitation for himself, 
because of the great desire that he had to make it better than any that 
had been built before. He had always wanted to be first among 
his fellows, and now the opportunity had come to him. 

He went to the nearest wood on the mainland, and worked there ; 
he hewed his timber and fashioned it much faster than any man had 
been known to do before. The rapidity with which he prepared his 
materials was, in fact, considered uncanny. 

“ He has a weapon that is bewitched,” said one of the young men, 
“and no man knows where it came from.” 

The elders and those whose trade it was to inquire into mystic 
things, and to keep at bay the goblins of the elements—always sup- 
posed to be at war with human beings, and requiring constant pro- 
pitiation—cailed Linagrat to account. He refused, however, to give 
any explanation of the efficiency of his new weapon—which was 
unwise of him. He went on with his work quietly. 

At last his house was finished. It was, as he said, a better house 
than any that had been seen before on marsh or mere. Then he 
sought a wife to occupy it with him. But he was told, when he 
opened negotiations with the relatives of such maidens as he fancied, 
that no girl of that village would make her home in a habitation 
built by the mysterious implement. Must he then dwellalone? He 
bethought him of Gwlnythdr, who was not likely to be particular, and 
who had a right to share his good fortune. He had neglected her 
somewhat of late. 

He sought her now on the marshy island where she lived alone. 
She had originally been one of a large family who inhabited a cave 
on the mainland. The men of her race, unlike the lake-dwellers, 
took each only one wife. There was not much room for more 
in the holes which they occupied in common with their usually 
large families of scrambling, half-naked, half-amphibious children. 
Gwlnythdr’s father had the misfortune to get the worst of an argument 
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into which he inadvertently fell with a neighbour of his—a savage 
cave-bear. Her mother speedily married a luckier man. But the 
luckier man did not care for his wife’s first family, and after a time 
Gwlnythdr was turned out to fend for herself. It was at this critical 
period of her existence that Linagrat came across her and befriended 
her. She was then half-starving, but she soon learnt to supply herself 
with a fair amount of food. She was a clever trapper and fisher ; she 
could swim like a duck, and climb like a squirrel ; with a sharp piece 
of stone between her fingers she could burrow likea rabbit. She could 
sleep huddled together on a tree where the branches made a little plat- 
form, or crouched in a hole scratched out of a sandhill, with tolerable 
comfort. But her favourite habitation was the marshy islet. This was 
visited neither by wolves, nor bears, nor the wild ox that roamed 
the woods, nor the fierce boar that sometimes turned to bay there. 
Her prolonged residence was made manifest by a heap of shells, 
bones, and feathers near the entrance to her hole. When Linagrat 
visited her she was neither setting traps, nor wading in the shallows, 
nor lying flat on her face on the bank, trying tocatch something. She 
was making herself a new skirt of rushes, with sea-gulls’ feathers 
plaited in the edge for a border. She was thinking of Linagrat, and 
wishing that she did not belong to the cave-people, but had decent 
clothing of wool or of dressed skins like the girls who dwelt in the 
wooden lake-houses. Her loneliness, her vanity, her ardent desire to 
be in touch with the higher civilisation from which she was excluded, 
had wrought her to this pitch of inventiveness. 

“What a queer thing you are making !” said Linagrat, and she 
flung her work on one side in disappointment, and stood up in her 
old garments of rush and skin. 

“T suppose,” said Linagrat, eyeing her critically, “that you would 
look better if you had better clothes.” 

She reddened as she answered, “ I am making better clothes.” 

“Qh, those things! I mean like other people’s.” The tyranny 
of conformity is very great among primitive people, and Linagrat 
could not entirely escape it, though he was of those who lead the new 
departures. 

“ That,” he added, “‘ could be managed after.” 

“* After what ?” 

“ After we are married. My house is ready, and I want a wife.” 

“Oh!” This went beyond her highest hopes, but she waited 
for more. 

“The other girls won’t come. Will you?” 

“Why won’t the other girls come?” she asked cautiously. 
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“ They say the axe is uncanny ; you know it isn’t.” 

“Tt belonged to the dead man,” she answered slowly. “I wish 
you had not taken it. He might come for it.” 

“Very well,” he retorted ; “do as you like. I and the axe can 
live together.” He turned away to his canoe. 

“Stop!” she cried. ‘y never said I would not.” 

He looked at her, waiting. 

“Tt is a good home, and I am tired of being alone,” she said. 

“So am I.” 

“The bears could never get at me there—nor the tide either. 
Sometimes I think the tide will fill the hole while I am asleep in it.” 

“You will come, then?” 

“Yes, but I will finish my dress first,” she answered. Even to 
her simple mind some form of trousseau seemed of importance. 

“ They will point at me otherwise,” she said ; “the other girls.” 

* As you will. When shall I come for you?” 

“In three days.” 

He stepped into his canoe ; then, as an afterthought, he turned 
and tossed a large fish from it to the bank. 

“You won’t need to catch any more until I come,” he said. 

Thus the bargain was concluded. 


II. 
THE HOLDING OF THE AXE. 


GWLNYTHDR made at first a very satisfactory wife to Linagrat. She 
duly arrived in her decorated skirt, and was so much pleased at 
the evident attention it excited among “the other girls” that she 
made herself another with a border of shells instead of feathers. 
She strung them together on rushes, and interlaced them along the 
edges of a garment that she already possessed. It was a very 
satisfactory “doing up” of an old skirt, and the jingling it made 
when she walked gave her a pleasing sense of importance. 

She strove hard to be tidy, to cast refuse bones through the trap- 
door into the lake instead of leaving them to accumulate on the 
wooden floors, and to use the various utensils for the purposes 
intended. 

She was a capital companion, because she loved to listen, and 
her husband, who was full of ideas, loved to talk. She did not 
always understand what he said, but that was of small consequence ; 
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she applauded none the less readily. Her home was a prosperous 
one ; she was lifted'to a height of luxury of which she had hardly 
dreamed ; her husband was good-natured ; he did not force her to 
do all the hard work, as her father had forced her mother, nor did 
he kick her if she got into his way. She ought to have been 
supremely happy, and at first, perhaps, she was. The lake-villagers 
were not cordial, but they did not absolutely refuse to hold com- 
munication with her, and if her husband did not find them so 
socially disposed as aforetime, he was occupied with his own schemes, 
and had someone at home to whom he could talk freely. He was 
satisfied, as many original men are, with successful work and domestic 
sympathy. 

She surprised him one day, however, by asking if it was not time 
for him to take another wife. 

“Why should I?” he said. ‘‘ You do all that is necessary.” 

“But they call you already in the village, ‘The man with one 
wife !’” 

Now this term was synonymous with an accusation of direst 
poverty. The men in the lake-villages measured their wealth by the 
number of their cattle and their wives: both depended to a great 
degree on the size of their house, and Linagrat had the largest of all. 

“There is room here for five, for six, for seven wives,” said 
Gwlnythdr, looking round her proudly. So great, indeed, was the 
pressure of custom, so heavy the force of public opinion, that this 
poor creature was ready to resign her present position of sole house- 
mistress and exclusive possessor of her husband’s affections, only 
that he might act like other rich men. Her mother had been the 
sole wife of the man who slept on the ground in a heap of dirty 
skins when he was not hunting or feeding, and poor Gwlnythdr 
thought polygamy a sign of advanced civilisation. Did it not at 
least mean labour shared in cooking and cattle-tending ? 

The suggestion was unwelcome to Linagrat. He found his 
present life agreeable enough. Nevertheless, to oblige Gwlnythdr, 
he made an application to the father of a dark-eyed lass who was 
known as Treu. 

“Give the evil thing up to the mystery-men,” said the man, “ and 
you shall have my daughter to wife.” 

“What! give up the source of my wealth!” cried Linagrat. 
‘Look you, with it I mean to make such palisadings that no beast 
of the forest, great or small, can break into my seed-land to destroy 
the grain, as happened twice before. Part with my axe! Never | ’ 

“Then you cannot have Treu ” 
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Linagrat did not particularly want Treu, but he apologised to 
Gwlnythdr for the failure of his mission, and went on with his 
palisading. When it was finished and the beasts fenced out, 
Gwlnythdr’s stepfather, or some other palzolithic man of the district, 
liked its inside appearance so much that he climbed the barrier and 
helped himself to what he found desirable. Linagrat thereupon 
declared war against the whole race to which the thief belonged. He 
attacked with his bronze axe every adult male of them whom he 
met, and produced such terror among them all that they picked up 
their poor possessions of skins and shaped stones, and tramped off 
through the woods to find some happier spots where their fellow-man 
was less unfairly equipped. ‘Their departure was a benefit to the 
whole lake settlement, and, seeing this, Linagrat, who was a man of 
public spirit, called the elders together, and offered to share his 
advantages with them. He would, with his bronze axe, help in the 
labour of clearing and enclosing a piece of land for the common 
good. The work of chopping with stone and flint had been so 
tedious that the area of cultivated land had been kept very small. 
It could be enlarged to the advantage of the whole community, and 
within the shelter of the high palisades even the women and little 
children could work with safety. 

“The axe is bewitched ; we will have none of it,” was the 
answer. 

But Linagrat, who had a political instinct and a taste for oratory, 
was prepared with a reply. 

“T found this thing,” he said; “ another man had made it, a man 
cleverer than you or I. Why should it be evil? It has come, 
perhaps, out of the earth, and been prepared in a way we know not. 
Jo not many things come to us from the earth, and all of them good ? 

—the wood that rises from year to year in the trunk of the tree to 
make the walls of our houses ; the seed that hides itself as it climbs 
the stalks and bursts into bread at the top; the grass that the 
beasts eat, and so make of themselves flesh for our platters? Yea, 
and the stones and the flint of which we fashion our hammers and with 
which we tip our arrows. The beasts can make nothing of these 
things, but we, who are wiser than they, turn them to service. More 
than this, is there not the fire hid in the wood that we know how to 
find, while the birds perish for cold among the branches that hold 
the secret heat? Yea, and is there not the clay hidden under the 
turf, soft and dirty? But we have learnt to fashion it with our hands 
and to heat it with our fires until it is hard and clean ; until it will 
hold for us even the running water. There are men who know not 
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these secret things, and there are doubtless other secrets which we 
have not yet discovered ; but the earth and the water hold them 
ready for us, and this man that was wiser than we are, he had found 
out some of them.” 

“Who was this man?” 

Then he told the story of the dead Celt, and all looked at the 
mystery-men to know if it were possible ; but they, who had once 
been the sacred holders of all knowledge, were now jealous of any 
knowledge that did not come through themselves. 

“Tt is not true,” they said ; “there is no such man in all the 
earth. Whoever heard of one that had hair yellow like straw ?” 

** He came from beyond the water.” 

“ He could not come that way. Do we not see the water from 
the tree-tops as far as the very point from which the sun rises every 
morning? There it must be boiling hot. No man could live in it 
for a moment.” 

But Linagrat asked: “ Has it not been said that our forefathers 
came from over the water long ago, and brought with them all the 
goodliest things that we now have, and that the cave-dwellers possess 
not? It may be that beyond the sea there are good things yet to 
come.” 

“You speak old lies. Our fathers came out of the ground. 
Back to the ground they go, and we with them.” 

“This man came, and where one was there may be others like 
him.” 

*‘ Tt cannot be, or we should have seen them before.” 

“ They have not yet, perchance, found the way. They may come 
later, and bring with them weapons like this one. Then they will 
find us ill-prepared, and drive us away before them as we have driven 
the cave-people. Let us put our wits together, and make the best 
weapons and boats and defences, and seek, moreover, in the earth if 
there be any substance like this, with so keen and fine an edge—for 
somewhere I know the earth holds it.” 

But the mystery-men said that the axe was bewitched, and came 
from the evil powers that dwelt in dark places—the goblins that 
lighted torches at night in the marshes and misled men to their 
undoing—the ghouls that shouted on the shore when the mist came 
down to the edge of it and beguiled belated hunters, and especially 
lost little children, into the woods to be devoured there. Others 
said that it was made by the ghouls themselves, and hardened with 
the blood of the infants they had destroyed. So after that the lake- 
dwellers shunned Linagrat more and more. 
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In spite of this he prospered. His crops were better than those 
of other men, and he could help them in a time of dearth. He bore 
no malice ; he was generous to his fellows ; but still they were not 
satisfied. Then there came from the north a tribe of men who 
attacked the village, because they wanted its habitations and its 
clearings for themselves. Linagrat led the defence. He prepared 
pitfalls and palisadings on the shore ; he drove concealed stakes into 
the bottom of the lake to make the water-approach to the habitations 
more difficult. Then he burst out upon the beleaguering foe at the 
head of the villagers, whose young men did not refuse to follow him. 
With his bronze axe fixed at the end of a long pole he scattered 
death in the ranks of his foes. His weapon was so light and so sharp 
that it dealt three blows where his followers struck one. His enemies 
tried in vain to close with him in order to obtain the advantage of 
their shorter and heavier arms; his eye was swift to see, his feet 
nimble to move, and his arm did miracles of agility. The besiegers 
turned at last and fled, so the lake-village was saved. 

**Surely,” he thought, “now they will hear reason.” 

But the mystery-men had said the word, and would not unsay it. 

“It is the magic of the axe that brought the foes upon us,” they 
declared, “‘so that Linagrat might play the hero and become master 
of us all.” 

They seemed to think that the axe was a kind of magnet (not 
that they knew of such an actual power) that attracted or repulsed 
peril at the will of its owner. 

A child was born to Gwlnythdr. It prospered at first, and the 
mother was happy; but whispering words came to her from the 
meddling gossips on the mere. 

** Are you not afraid to let it live in the same house as the axe?” 

“‘ How can the axe hurt the child?” she asked. 

“ Have you not heard that it is fed on the lives ofinfants? That 
without new blood it will lose its magic power?” 

“Tt is not true,” said Gwinythdr ; but she was very ignorant— 
with such as she a spoken word may set strange thoughts in motion. 
She watched the axe from day to day with a suspicion that developed 
into fear. 

“Tt gets dull,” said her husband, feeling its edge. ‘I must make 
it sharper.” 

He ground it on a stone, but still remained unsatisfied; he had 
given the axe rough work to do, and now he was afraid of wearing it 
away by too much grinding, because there was no other in the land 
like it. Its material was precious to him. 
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“You think more of that thing than of wife or child,” said 
Gwinythdr pettishly. 

“If I did,” he answered her in jest, “would it be strange? There 
is but one such axe on the whole earth, within my knowledge; but 
there are many women, many children.” 

Her fear and mistrust grew, and one day, mistaking some words 
that he uttered, she took the child and fled. He returned to the 
great house to find it empty. 

At first Linagrat thought that his enemies had stolen his wife and 
child ; then that they were drowned in the lake; but the neighbours 
said, “It is the goblin of the axe that has taken them.” 

He heeded none of their murmurs until a whisper reached him 
that his wife was not dead ; she had hidden herself with her child in 
her old dwelling-place. 

He sought and found her there. She looked worn and haggard ; 
the baby was ill and wailing. The mother had weaned the child 
before she left her home, and here on the sea-marsh were neither 
milk nor bread to be had. 

“Why have you done this thing?” asked Linagrat, as he looked 
at the wretched pair with the wrath of a man who desires to do the 
best for all things that are his. 

“Lest you should take the child’s life to make your axe good 
again,” she answered ; and she told him all her fears. 

“Am I a man like that ?” he asked her with sorrow. “Have I 
been such a husband and such a father that you can think this thing 
of me?” 

She hung her head in shame. 

“It is you who hurt the child by keeping it here. Bring it back 
to the house,” he said. 

She brought it back, and they dwelt together as before ; but not 
in the same confidence and sympathy. 

“Ts the axe good again?” asked Gwinythdr. 

And he answered, “It wanted but an edge. It is as it was at first.” 

Then she thought, “It is the child’s life that it is eating away, 
though Linagrat knows it not.’ 


III. 


THE LOSING OF THE AXE. 


OnE night, when Gwlnythdr was alone with her child, the trap-door 
was thrust open suddenly by a blow from beneath. It had been care- 
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lessly secured, because the times were now peaceful, and no stranger 
could steer his barque safely among the hidden stakes of the lake. 
Through the hole in the floor a terrible-looking creature appeared ; 
jt had two heads—one like that of a goat, and the other like that of 
a grey wolf. 

“T have come for the axe,” it cried. 

* Alas !” Gwlnythdr answered, clasping the child to her in terror, 
and never doubting that this monster was the axe’s rightful owner 
and probably the original maker of it; “it is not here, my husband 
has it with him.” 

The creature rose further. With a torch made of the pith of a 
reed dipped in fat—but Gwlnythdr thought that it was the goblin-fire 
of the marshes—it threw a wavering light over the place, a dreadful 
light that flickered and travelled and trembled, and sought out the 
child where she strove to hide it inher thin cloak. It revealed many 
other implements in the great living-chamher, but not the axe. 

“When I come again, let it be ready,” said the monster, “or I 
take the child instead.” So it sank through the floor. 

Gwlnythdr, with many tears and much trembling, told her 
husband what had happened. If she could have secured the axe 
without his knowledge she would gladly have done so, but this she 
found impossible. Even when he slept the axe was hung within 
reach of his hand. 

“It is the goblin of the axe,” she said, “who must have it again, 
or the child’s life. Let the dreadful thing go.” 

“ The goblin shall have the axe,” said Linagrat grimly, “ but in 
a place that he desires not.” 

He remained at home and watched night after night, leaving the 
trap-door always unfastened. He hung the axe now on a place on 
the wall above it. It was his custom at this time of the year often 
to spend the night on the marshes, snaring the night-feeding birds 
that were abundant there. He took pains now to make it seem as 
if he went away as usual. The axe hung always on the wall. He 
seemed to have no present use for it. 

At last the two-headed creature returned ; it thrust out a hairy 
hand for the axe, but another hand seized the weapon first and 
swung it high in theair. The monster dropped out of sight through 
the trap-door. 

“The goblin will want his axe no more,” said Linagrat as ke 
shut the door with a low laugh ; “ nor will she axe pine for a while 
for the taste of blood.” And he cast himself down to sleep. 

In the morning, however, there was great consternation in the 
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village ; for the chief of the dealers in mystery was found dead, 
floating in his boat on the lake, half hidden by a pile of strange 
skins. 

“Tt is the magic of the axe that has brought this trouble upon 
us,” said the more superstitious ; but Linagrat spoke no word, nor 
did Gwinythdr dare to speak. 

After that his isolation was more complete, and Gwlnythdr wept 
in her solitude while she watched her baby pine away. 

“ Cast away the axe,” she said to her husband ; “it is, perhaps, 
an evil thing.” 

“ It has done good and no evil,” he answered. 

“Tt kills my child.” 

“Tt has brought wealth to your child, and will bring more.” 

“What is wealth to one that is dead? Was it any joy to the 
yellow-haired man in his boat that the axe lay beside him? It had, 
perchance, wrought his undoing.” 

“You speak idle words. Your child will live to slay his foes 
with it, as I have slain mine.” 

“ He will need it then, for the earth will hold no friend of his. 
Where are your friends or your fellows, you that were the companion 
of many before this came to you? What is wealth to a man that sits 
alone while the rest point at him? Ora big house that is empty? 
The axe must be the child’s playmate if he lives to desire one, for he 
can find no other. But he will not live. The axe eats away his life.” 

Her constant sadness wore upon her husband, and so at last did 
the unfriendly looks of the people. 

“Tt was an evil day when we found the axe,” said his wife, when 
he came in once with a gloomy look, and found her absorbed in the 
child as usual. ‘There is no joy in your heart nor health for the 
child while the uncanny thing hangs upon the wall.” 

Her tears fell upon her infant’s wan face as she spoke. 

“Tt was an evil day when I took a foolish woman to wife,” he 
answered in sudden wrath. “How can one stand alone against the 
unwisdom of all his fellows? Henceforth you shall have a husband 
no richer than the rest.” 

He took his axe, dropped into his canoe, and called the elders of 
the place to follow him. Wondering they went, the younger men in 
their train, until they reached the deep channel where the Celt lay 
hidden. There Linagrat stood up in his boat. 

“Wise man and strong,” he shouted, as he held the axe above 
his head, “take back your gift; for a good thing is evil in the 
hands of fools.” 
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He swung the weapon and let it go ; it cut more than one shining 
circle before it touched the grey water; a hiss, a splash, and the 
bronze axe was seen nomore. He turned and went back to his home. 

This was in the morning. In the evening the father of Treu 
came to him. 

“T will, if you please, now give you my daughter to wife.” 

“Ts not one enough—too many?” he asked bitterly. “No 
matter, let her come. Henceforth I live as the people will, and not 
as my brain tells me.” 

He did no wooing, and seemed indifferent to the prospect of a 
changed home. Gwlnythdr was, however, pleased. Her baby was 
still ill ; she had no interest in anything but nursing it ; she would 
be glad of help ; she would be glad, also, of a companion, for her 
husband was mcody and silent. He discoursed to her no more of 
plans for the future. She therefore set the house in order hastily, 
and prepared a welcome. 

On the third day, the rude rites and primitive bargainings being 
ended, Treu, as the custom was, was lifted through the trap-door of 
her home, for it was not considered lucky that a bride should enter 
by the land. Her husband stood to receive her, the door was 
shut, and her relatives went away. Henceforth, this was her home, 
and the man before her was her master. She and Linagrat gazed at 
one another, and again he wondered why he should have taken a 
second wife, though this one was comely to look upon. 

“Tt is a good home,” said Gwinythdr, coming eagerly forward. 
“T think you will like it.” There was something in the new wife’s 
manner that made her prepare to take the second place at once. 

“Ves, it is a good home.” The dark eyes of the new-comer 
searched its walls until they came to a wooden peg that was empty. 

“Did the axe hang there?” she asked her husband. 

“Yes, there.” 

“If you had married me first it would have hung there still.” 

He looked at her in surprise, and Gwlnythdr was breathless with 
astonishment. 

“T asked your father for you long ago.” 

*‘T am not as my father. You spoke to her,” she just indicated 
Gwinythdr with a movement of her shoulder. “Why could you 
not speak to me, when you jirst found the axe? We had been 
playmates together.” 

“T have been a greater fool than I thought,” answered Linagrat. 

“That may be. If a man wants to move faster than his fellows, 
he must choose a wife who is like him.” 
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Linagrat looked at her still in surprise. This introduction to 
his new life was not what he had expected, and he did not under- 
stand it. Two women to hang over the cooking-pots instead of one, 
two to chatter foolish words in his ears while he pondered his plans 
of work—these were all the consequences he had foreseen of his 
second marriage. 

Suddenly Treu smiled, and then her face was very bright and 
sympathetic. 

“The axe is gone,” she said, ‘‘ but much is left.” She turned to 
Gwlnythdr and added, “Show me your baby.” 

The mother held it forward eagerly, and Treu took it into her 
arms. 

“Poor child,” she said softly ; “ it looks so thin and white, I fear 
that it must die.” 

“Tt was the axe,” said Gwlnythdr, weeping again. 

“Nay, my sister, the axe could never have hurt it. It was only 
those who hated your husband who told you so. You killed the 
child when you took it to that dreadful place. But, perhaps, even 
now, we may save it. I will do my best to help you.” 

*‘T wish you had come before,” said Gwlnythdr, as she caught 
the child to her breast again, and fell to crooning over it. 

Treu turned once more to Linagrat and spoke. 

“T never believed that you would give up the axe. I thought 
that you were strong.” 

“‘T was alone,” said Linagrat. He read in her eyes that he had 
been a hero to her, and that she would have helped him before if she 
had known how. 

“You are alone no more.” She smiled again, but more timidly 
than before, and she put out her hand tentatively. When he took it 
she found courage to go on. 

“When I heard you speak to the men who accused you of 
hoiding commerce with the ghouls, I knew that you had two things 
which they possessed not ; one of them you have thrown away—Oh 
that I had been there to hinder you !—the other you still have.” 

“What is that other?” 

“Wisdom !” she said softly. “I knew it was yours when you 
answered your accusers. It is that thought which is not for to-day 
only or for yesterday, but for to-morrow and the years to come. 
Did you not look into the very heart of things, and speak from it? 
But the rest gabbled foolishness.” 

“Did you have all these thoughts on that day when no man 
spoke a word for me?” 
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“Yea, and more. Therefore, when the axe was gone, I sent my 
father to you, knowing that he would then come willingly.” 

“ And now that you are here I am but a poor man like the 
rest !” 

“ Not like the rest. The other thing is left. It makes you their 
leader whether they will or no. None can take this thing from you 
if you choose to hold it. I have come to help you, to stand by you, 
lest you should, through weariness, become as the other men are. I 
am not myself wise, but I have the gift to know wisdom when it is 
shown to me. And of this I am sure: of such thoughts as yours are 
shall be made the axes that are to cut down all the trees in the 
world, and to build all the habitations in it.” 

“You have spoken the word wisdom,” he answered, as he stood 
looking into her eyes and marvelling at their soft brightness ; “it is 
a word the mystery-men teach us, while they practise only folly. 
When you speak it I understand what it should be. But there is 
something else I do not understand. It is the change that has 
come into my life since you put your hand in mine and said these 
words.” 

“Tt is perhaps that I have brought you back hope,” she answered. 

But it was more than that. The first “ marriage of true minds ” 
had begun in that primitive community. 


























CARLYLE AND TAINE 
ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


T is beyond doubt or question that the French Revolution is one 
of the most striking and memorable events in modern history; 
but, much as has been written about it, numerous as are the sources 
of evidence, it is nevertheless true that the judgments, even of thinking 
and of cultured men, are divided upon the questions of the essential 
character and of the lasting influence of the great convulsion. One 
school of thought holds the Revolution to have been a very gigantic 
assertion of liberty, while another school of historians would main- 
tain that the Revolution was but a colossal carnival of crime. The 
two great champions of these conflicting judgments are Carlyle and 
Henri Taine ; and we may well leave it to such paladins of prowess 
to fight out the quarrel, as, in three great tragedies, the final issue of 
the strife is determined by the duel combats of Richard and of 
Richmond, of Hotspur and of the Prince, of Macbeth and of Macduff. 
I consider Carlyle to be the greater writer, but hold that Taine is the 
better historian. If Carlyle had known as much as Taine knew, how 
different would have been his work ; how much truer might have 
been his view of the Revolution! If Taine had written about Crom- 
well he would, no doubt, have overlooked many English sources 
of information ; and Carlyle, writing upon a French theme, was 
unacquainted with many of those invaluable authorities which the 
profound research of Taine so profusely cites. Setting aside personal 
and general historical qualities, Taine had, indubitably, a much wider 
and deeper knowledge of the facts of the Revolution. 

Let us see where the great champions differ in their estimates of 
the soul and essence of the Revolution. It seems convenient to 
present, in the first place, by brief extracts, Carlyle’s philosophy of the 
great moral and social earthquake. “For ourselves, we answer that 
French Revolution means here the open, violent Rebellion and Victory 
of disimprisoned Anarchy against corrupt, worn-out Authority. .. . 
For as Hierarchies and Dynasties of all kinds, Theocracies, Aristo- 
cracies, Autocracies, Strumpetocracies have ruled the world, so it was 
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appointed, in the decrees of Providence, that this same Victorious 
Anarchy, Jacobinism, Sansculottism, French Revolution, Horrors of 
French Revolution, or what else mortals name it, should have its 
turn. . . . Surely a great Phenomenon: nay, it is a ¢vanscendental 
one, overstepping all rules and experience ; the crowning Phenomenon 
of our modern time. . . . Whereby, however, as we often say, shall 
one unspeakable blessing seem attainable—this, namely, that Man 
and his Life rest no more on hollowness and a Lie, but on solidity and 
some kind of truth. Welcome the beggarliest truth, so it de one, in 
exchange for the royallest sham. ... Sansculottism will burn 
much ; but what is incombustible it will not burn. Fear not 
Sansculottism ; recognise it for what it is—the portentous, inevitable 
end of much, the miraculous beginning of much. One other thing 
thou mayest understand of it—that it, too, came from God ; for has 
it not been?” This definition, by the way, would include murder. 

In one passage Carlyle expresses an abstract opinion upon the 
methods of properly conducting a revolution, when revolution is 
necessary. ‘On the other hand be this conceded: when thou 
findest a Lie that is oppressing thee, extinguish it. Lies exist there 
only to be extinguished : they wait and cry earnestly for extinction. 
Think well, meanwhile, in what spirit thou wilt do it: not with 
hatred, with howling, selfish violence ; but in clearness of heart, with 
holy zeal, gently, almost with pity. Thou wouldst not replace 
such extinct Lie by a new Lie, which a new injustice of thy own 
were ; the parent of still other Lies? whereby the latter end of that 
business were worse than the beginning.” 

It would not seem that the men who shaped and led the French 
Revolution thought at all with Carlyle. To the terrible disorder 
in the provinces, in 1789, Carlyle makes but slight and insufficient 
allusion. We shall have to go to Taine for full and clear information 
on that branch of the subject. As a proof of Carlyle’s occasional 
want of knowledge the fact may be cited that he gives Barbaroux 
as a lover to Madame Roland, whereas Buzot was the lover that she 
loved. ‘Patriotism consorts not with thieving and felony,” says 
Carlyle ; but Taine proves clearly that patriotism—as that was 
understood in the Revolution—was closely allied with thieving and 
felony, and with even worse things and darker crimes. “No, 
friends, this Revolution is not of the consolidating kind.” Of the 
Jacobins’ Club Carlyle says, “This Jacobins’ Club, which at first 
shone resplendent, and was thought to be a new celestial Sun for 
enlightening the Nations, had, as things all have, to work through 
its appointed phases ; it burned, unfortunately, more and more 
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lurid, more sulphurous, distracted—and swam at last through the 
astonished Heaven, like a Tartarean Portent and _lurid-burning 
Prison of Spirits in Pain.” If a grandiose this is surely a somewhat 
vague estimate of the terrible Mother Society of the Revolution. 
Taine will show us the thing more clearly. “A set of mortals has 
risen who believe that Truth is not a printed Speculation, but a 
practical Fact ; that Freedom and Brotherhood are possible in this 
Earth, supposed always to be Belial’s, which the ‘Supreme Quack’ 
was to inherit!” So says Carlyle ; but the reign of the rulers of 
the Revolution was not a reign of saints, but a reign of demons. 
Their truth was the truth of Belial ; and their brotherhood was the 
brotherhood of Cain. The class which was, in essence, the criminal 
class became the governing class. 

Carlyle, in one place, admits that “ patriotism is always infested 
so, with a proportion of mere thieves.” He recognises the fact that 
Radicalism is closely allied to Rascaldom ; and sees that men may 
“in confusion, famine, desolation, regret the days that are gone.” 
“Such is Paris; the heart of France like to it. Preternatural sus- 
picion, doubt, disquietude, nameless anticipation, from shore to 
shore.” In September 1792, “ Whatsoever is cruel in the panic 
frenzy of twenty-five million men, whatsoever is great in the simul- 
taneous death-defiance of twenty-five million men stand here in 
abrupt contrast, near by one another.” Carlyle always assumes, I 
think too readily, that the twenty-five million, bound in one national 
impulse, thought, and felt, and wished, and acted together and alike ; 
whereas it is historically clear that the terrible Jacobin rule was the 
rule of a base minority, which dominated by terrorism and ruled by 
crime. If, during the foul reign of Louis XV., there were a general 
national sentiment in favour of more honest and capable govern- 
ment, the rule of the Jacobins, and the facts of the Revolution, when 
the Jacobins had established the Terror, were the product and the 
portent of the despotism of a minority of the vilest and the vulgarest ; 
of men for whom murder had become a sport and blood a jest ; 
of men who could entertain and put into practice the grandiose 
conception of rivalling the St. Bartholomew butchery. Danton’s 
hundred hours of the long agony of the September massacres (Sep- 
tember 2-6, 1792) Carlyle calls “Wild Justice.” Surely, in the name 
of humanity, the name of Justice should not thus be taken in vain. 
Surely the tone and spirit of Carlyle’s philosophy are too apologetic 
for such a bloody saturnalia of cruelty and of crime. However, 
Taine will show us presently that Carlyle was not fully acquainted 


with the details of this colossal act of murder. 
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During all its course the Revolution had omitted to do away 
with scarcity and hunger ; and those of the people that were not 
in Jacobin pay were suffering cruel want. Carlyle, when narrating 
the atrocities carried out by Collot d’Herbois, at Lyons, speaking 
specially of the slaughter, by shooting (assisted by bayonet and spade), 
of two hundred and ten victims, tells us that “it becomes a butchery 
too horrible for speech,” and adds, “Such is the vengeance of an 
enraged republic. Surely this, according to Barrére’s phrase, is 
justice under rough forms (‘sous des formes acerbes’).” Again, as in 
the case of the September massacres, the misuse of the word 
“justice ” in connection with such horrors revolts the conscience and 
the judgment. Carlyle, however, admits that ‘one begins to be sick 
of death vomited in great floods.” But for his theories, but for the 
absence of more knowledge, the human heart of him would have 
been yet more revolted by the wholesale slaughter of so many and 
such innocent victims. The zoyades, fusillading, guillotining of 
Carrier at Nantes, his “republican marriages” even, do not, I 
think, stir in Carlyle sufficient indignation. He says, in accordance 
with his theory, “Indeed, all men are rabid, as the time is ;” and 
thus he seeks to explain infrahuman cruelties. “ But the Fact, let 
all men observe, is a genuine and sincere one; the sincerest of 
Facts ; terrible in its sincerity, as very Death.” Murder is a fact, 
which includes certainly “ very Death ;” but victorious “ Liberty ” 
scarcely needs to cause so much suffering or to pour forth such 
rivers of blood. The theories which Carlyle, basing them upon 
his preconceived ideas, evolved out of the Revolution somewhat 
obscured his judgment, and certainly deadened his great warm 
heart. His feeling was, doubtless, nobler than his philosophy. 
Unnaturally harsh seems Carlyle’s view of the piteous and degraded 
end of the unhappy young Dauphin. 

And so “rigour grows, stiffens into horrid tyranny,” until “the 
nation has tried sansculottism and is weary of it.” “The French 
people risen against Tyrants.” It is a loud-sounding phrase, but it 
is very certain that not all the tyranny of all the kings or govern- 
ments since the days of Pharamond has even remotely equalled the 
tyranny of the Terror. Monarchs had never been so unjust or 
so inhuman. Liberty had been greater ; happiness had been more ; 
life had been safer and property more secure ; and never had any 
time been stained so darkly by such floods of innocent blood, or 
by so many murders so pitilessly committed. Of the sorrows and 
sufferings, of the misery and torture caused by and in the French 
Revolution no tongue or pen can adequately speak. The sacred 
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name of Liberty was degraded to the gory gutter, flowing beneath a red 
and blood-stained scaffold. The crimes, cruelties, oppression com- 
mitted by the long line of monarchs pale before the horrors 
committed by the Jacobins in a time so short though so intense. 

In considering the conflicting views of the two great authorities 
I have given precedence to our own great writer ; and have essayed 
to present fairly his leading ideas about the Revolution ; and now we 
turn to consider the doctrines of the eminent French author, whose 
profound and extensive knowledge of facts renders him invaluable to 
students and to thinkers. If Taine had written before Carlyle, then 
Carlyle’s work would probably have been different in tone, and 
would certainly have been based upon fuller knowledge. Unless you 
can confute Taine’s statement of facts, you must of necessity adopt 
his conclusions. Let us begin by citing some of Taine’s leading ideas. 

After an appalling picture of the men who really ruled, Taine says, 
** Tel est le peuple politique qui, 4 partir des derniers mois de 1792, 
régne sur Paris, et, 4 travers Paris, sur la France, cing mille brutes ou 
vauriens avec deux mille drdlesses.” The Palais Royal harboured 
*‘ toute cette population sans racines qui flotte dans une grande ville, 
et qui, n’ayant ni métier, ni ménage, ne vit que pour la curiosité ou 
pour le plaisir, habitués des cafés, coureurs de tripots, aventuriers et 
déclassés, enfants perdus, ou surnuméraires de la littérature, de l’art et 
du barreau, clercs de procureur, étudiants des écoles, badauds, 
flaneurs, étrangers et habitants d’hétels garnis ; on dit que ceux-ci sont 
quarante mille 4 Paris.” The contingent thus depicted formed by no 
means the worst class of those who adopted politics as a pursuit 
during the Revolution. The Jacobin rule meant wild anarchy 
tempered by frantic despotism. The Jacobin conquest of France had 
extended, in April 1792, wholly over more than twenty departments, 
and partially over the other sixty. ‘“ D’un cété sont les déclassés de 
tout état, les dissipateurs qui, ayant consumé leur patrimoine, ne 
peuvent souffrir ceux quien ont un, les hommes de néant 4 qui le 
désordre ouvre la porte de la richesse et des emplois publics, les 
envieux, les ingrats qu’un jour de révolution acquitte envers leurs 
bienfaiteurs ; les tétes ardentes, les novateurs enthousiastes qui 
préchent la raison le poignard a la main, les indigents, la plébe brute 
et misérable qui, avec une idée principale d’anarchie, un exemple 
d’impunité, le silence des lois et du fer, est excitée 4 tout oser. 
. . . Ce n’est pas un gouvernement qui tombe pour faire place a 
un autre, c’est tout gouvernement qui cesse pour faire place au 
despotisme intermittent des pelotons que l’enthousiasme, la crédulité, 
la mistre et la crainte lanceront 4 l’aveugle et en avant.” We are 
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already arriving at some of Taine’s views. The term “Terror” is 
very commonly applied to the fourteen months which ended on 10 
Thermidor ; but the Terror really began, as Malouet points out, in 
1789. The worthy man, the honest citizen, was already subjected to 
terrible tyranny and to saddest sufferings. Throughout the provinces 
“les crimes en tout genre se multiplient,” and there are no means 
for punishing or restraining them. “Il existe une insubordination 
générale dans les provinces, parce qu’elles ne sentent plus le frein du 
pouvoir exécutif.... Les intendants ont disparu, les tribunaux 
sont muets, les soldats sont contre le pouvoir exécutif et pour le 
peuple.” The virtuous if ineffectual Roland during his ministry 
received sheaves of reports of infamies perpetrated in the provinces, 
and did—perhaps could do—nothing. These sad reports were looked 
through by brighter eyes than those of the poor pedantic minister. 
Madame Roland had written, “ Je ne vois dans le monde de réle qui 
me convienne que celui de Providence ;” but when she had torule, it be- 
came abundantly clear that she had not been cast for the part to which 
her vanity aspired. In France there was then no law, no order, no 
police, no authority on the side of right. Insolence, arrogance, 
brutality, led to pillage, spoliation, cruelties, and massacres; and 
Jacobin murder was even wanton. The mother society, and its 
branches, “ dispose 4 son gré des biens, de la vie et de la conscience 
de tous les Frangais.” There was no cohesion among good citizens, 
who, in many cases widely dispersed, could not combine for 
defence. The majority was terrorised by the ruthless minority, com- 
posed of the Jacobin and the criminal classes. Political brigandage 
dominated and intimidated unhappy France ; and the true patriot— 
not the professional one—could only sigh for even the bad days that 
were no more. The rulers of the Revolution were more fiends than 
men. 

Taine gives a full and vivid account of the horrors of the time. 
His narrative is, of course, too long to be recounted here ; but every 
student who desires to comprehend the French Revolution must 
study Taine. An Englishman would have to live for years in Paris, 
and must have access to the best sources, before he could learn so 
much as Taine knows. 

Take one instance of Revolutionary fervour. The mayor of 
Troyes was one Huez, a venerable magistrate, of high integrity, and 
a constant benefactor of the public and the poor. By his will he had 
left 18,000 livres to the indigent, and he had, the day before his 
murder, given a hundred crowns to the local dureau de charitét. The 
human beast, in its blind ferocity, wanted a Revolutionary mayor, 
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one Truelle ; and, crying out “ Mort au maire!” fell upon the aged 
worthy, covered him with kicks and blows, and threw him down the 
staircase. A woman, in a transport of liberal feeling, jumped upon 
the victim’s face, and repeatedly plunged her scissors into the eyes of 
the still living man. A cord round his neck, Huez was dragged 
through the street, and through the gutter, before his agonies finished. 
At Caen the populace assassinated Major de Belsunce, also a good 
and beneficent man, in a like way; and another liberal-minded 
woman ate the heart of the murdered man. These Jacobin playful- 
nesses were scarcely the result of “suspicion,” whether “preter- 
natural” or other : they were the deeds of men and women who were 
elevated to “the height of the Revolution.” One fancies behind them 
the grin of Mephisto, operating, not against the peace and life of an 
innocent young girl, but acting merrily ex gros. L’ouragan @insur- 
rection was a squalid inferno of lewdness, robbery, and blood. The 
situation was severely tragic ; “car c’est la guerre en pleine paix, la 
guerre de la multitude brutale et ensauvagée contre l’élite cultivée, 
aimable, confiante, qui ne s’attendait 4 rien de pareil, qui ne songe 
pas méme 4a se défendre et 4 qui manque toute protection.” 

“Une insurrection contre la propriété n’a pas des limites,” says 
Taine ; and he gives pregnant illustrations of his doctrine. In the 
Franche-Comté forty chateaux, or seignorial mansions, were pillaged 
or burnt ; at Langres three out of every five chateaux were devastated ; 
in le Dauphiné twenty-seven were burnt or destroyed; in the 
little Viennois five were ruined, and all monasteries sacked. 
Nine were destroyed in Auvergne, and seventy-two in le Maconnais 
and le Beaujolais, and this without counting Alsace. Lally Tollendal 
presented in the tribune letters of desolation, which described the 
burning, demolition, pillage of thirty-six chateaux in one province, and 
gave accounts of worse injuries to the person. In Languedoc 
M. de Barry was cut in pieces before the eyes of his wife, who was 
about to be confined, and who perished of the horror. In Normandy a 
paralysed gentleman was exposed upon adécher and his hands burnt off. 
In the Franche-Comté Mme. de Bathilly was forced, with a hatchet 
laid upon her head, to give up her title deeds and herland. Mme. de 
Listenay, with her two daughters fainting at her feet, was compelled 
to asimilar surrender by means of a fork pressed against her neck. 
Le Comte de Montjustin and his wife, “ayant pendant trois heures 
le pistolet sur la gorge,” were dragged from their carriage and thrown 
into a pond. Le Baron de Montjustin, one of the two-and-twenty 
popular gentlemen of his district, was suspended for an hour in a well, 
while the canail/e debated loudly whether they should let him fall in or 
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reserve him to perish by another form of death. Le Chevalier d’Ambly 
was torn from his chateau, dragged naked through the village, and 
exposed upon a dunghill while his eyebrowsand his hair were torn out, 
the virtuous people dancing round the victim. “Invasion barbare, 
qui achévera par la terreur ce qu’elle a commencé par la violence, et 
qui aboutit par la conquéte 4 l’expropriation de toute une classe ;” 
and this was a revolution which professed to substitute liberty for 
tyranny. 
The déclassés de tout ordre excluded the better classes from all 
rights of man, and wild beasts destroyed ferociously unarmed men. 
In Paris disorder deepened and 'terror increased. The carte de 
civisme became a necessary safeguard, and could only be acquired 
by acquiescence at least, if not active participation in, all Jacobin 
doctrines and deeds. Denunciations became frequent, and denun- 
ciation. meant death. Men were suspected of being suspect. 
Domiciliary visits meant deadly danger, and were always attended 
by spoliation. Emigration began, increased by the fact that the 
Parisian who was susfect could not fly for refuge to the provinces, 
which refused to receive him. The minority of crime became 
the truculent ruler of oppressed France. Men were put to death 
wholesale, merely because, politically, they did not lend active 
support to the Jacobin faction; and honest men were pillaged in order 
to supply the needs or pleasures of the Jacobin criminal canaiile. 
The Assembly itself became a disorderly cohue, a mockery of 
a deliberative parliament. Said Mirabeau, “notre nation de singes 
4 larynx de perroquets.” It was dominated by femmes du trottoir, 
by filles de la rue racolées et commandées, who clap their hands and 
add their shrill cries to the universal tumult. The audience can be 
depended upon, because it, and even the women who crowd the 
galleries, are paid. Zxthousiasme et brouhaha; noise always. A 
burlesque upon a Chamber, admirably painted by Taine in his 
“*L’Assemblée Constituante et son CEuvre.” It was an instance of 
anarchy complicated with despotism. Meanwhile, as security ceases 
and property disappears, work is wanting. There is next tono bread, 
and there is no money with which to buy bread. The Jacobin 
populace may benefit by the Revolution ; but the honest working 
man and the tradesman are being ruined.. The people, in the right 
sense of the word, are sorely injured ; but the wicked exist by pillage. 
Taine says again, “ Considérez les principaux les plus populaires 
. nulle idée politique dans leurs tétes novices ou creuses ; nulle 
compétence, nulle expérience pratique.” They take the contrat social 
for an evangel. “‘A mes principes,’ writes Desmoulins, ‘s’est joint 
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le plaisir de me mettre 4 ma place, de montrer ma force 4 ceux qui 
m’avaient méprisé ; de rebaisser 4 mon niveau ceux que la fortune 
avait placés au-dessus de moi. Ma devise est celle des honnétes 
gens: Point de supérieur.’” So speaks the procureur-général de la 
lanterne. “Sous le grand nom de liberté c’est ainsi que chaque 
vanité cherche sa vengeance et sa pature.” Desmoulins and Loustalot 
were poor and ambitious ; “ Danton, autre avocat du second ordre, 
sorti d’une bicoque de Champagne, ayant emprunté pour payer sa 
charge, et dont le ménage géné ne se soutient qu’au moyen d’un 
louis donné chaque semaine par le beau-pére limonadier ; Brissot, 
bohtme ambulant; Marat enfin, écrivain sifflé, savant manqué, 
philosophe avorté, falsificateur de ses propres expériences, pris par le 
physicien Charles en flagrant délit de tricherie scientifique.” 
Marat had been under-veterinary surgeon in the stables of the 
Comte d’Artois. ‘“ Danton, président des Cordeliers, peut dans son 
district faire arréter qui bon lui semble, et la violence de ses 
motions, le tonnerre de sa voix, lui donnent, en attendant mieux, 
le gouvernement de son quartier. Un mot de Marat vient de faire 
massacrer 4 Caen le major de Belsunce. ‘ Peuple, c’est-d-dire vous, 
les gens de la rue qui m’écoutez, vous avez des ennemis, la cour et 
les aristocrates. Mettez la main, une main rude, sur vos ennemis, 
pour les pendre.’” Such were the injunctions of leaders in the 
earlier days of the Revolution. 

*“‘ Le peuple est le souverain ; et les passions populaires la seule 
force effective.” Such is the new dogma. “Sur leurs maximes de 
liberté universelle et parfaite ils aient installé un despotisme digne 
du Dahomey, un tribunal pareil & celui de l’Inquisition.” The 
Revolutionary is the tyrant. Under the new régime “les places 
n’ont point été données a la capacité, 4 l’expérience, mais 4 la 
suffisance, 4 l’intrigue et 4 l’exagération. Ce sont 14 nos Jacobins,” 
and Taine knows and draws them well. “ Jamais on n’a tant parlé 
pour si peu dire.” 

Robespierre had, says Taine, “une perfection de stérilité 
intellectuelle qui n’a pas été surpassée.” Any member de ce souverain 
despotique may say, “‘ Ainsi, quelles que soient ma condition, mon 
incompétence, mon ignorance, j’ai plein pouvoir sur les biens, les 
vies, les consciences de vingt-six millions de Francais, et, pour ma 
quote-part, je suis czar et pape.” Carlyle has scarcely recognised 
this important fact. The five or six thousand Jacobins of Paris 
were the corrupt and bloodthirsty despots of “liberty.” Woman- 
hood was degradingly unsexed by the Revolution. Consider only 
such women as Théroigne, Rose Lacombe, and the /vicoteuses of the 
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Convention. The Revolution fomented and developed “les 
traineurs de rue, tant de vagabonds rebelles 4 la subordination et au 
travail qui, au milieu de la civilisation, gardent les instincts de la vie 
sauvage, et alléguent la souveraineté du peuple pour assouvir leurs 
appétits natifs de licence, de paresse et de férocité. Tremble, meurs, 
on pense comme moi!” is the watchword of the ruffians of the 
Revolution. 

France was dominated, terrorised, oppressed from the Rue St. 
Honoré, and by the faction which ruled there. The Jacobin Club 
established branch clubs throughout the kingdom, and these branches 
obeyed the mot @ordre which emanated from Paris. They were 
armed with the guillotine, the fusil, the zoyade ; and the whole formed 
a vast engine, which acted under one impulse and obeyed the 
Jacobin minority. One of the cardinal differences between Carlyle 
and Taine is that Carlyle always assumes the deeds of revolution to 
have been the action of the totality of the French people, whereas 
Taine knows and shows that those gruesome excesses and infra-human 
crimes were the product only of the Jacobin minority. We may 
let Taine speak very often for himself, because he is not nearly so 
well known in England as he ought to be. The reader of Carlyle, 
who knows no more of the Revolution than Carlyle can teach him, 
will very probably incline to Carlyle’s philosophy. The reader 
who knows what Taine can teach him—and he cannot well know 
more—will possibly agree with Taine’s conclusions. The chiefs of 
the Jacobins were men as intellectually despicable as they were 
mere butchers and fiends. No leader of the Revolution (except, 
perhaps, Mirabeau) was mentally or morally a man of mark. 
Measureless scoundrelism and mental insufficiency were pressed 
upwards to the top of affairs. 

Taine presents us with a picture, complete as vivid, of the essence 
of the Revolution. Carrier said significantly, “‘ Nous ferons un 
cimetitre de la France, plutét que de ne pas la régénérer 4 notre 
maniére,” and the view which he held was that of the true Jacobin. 
Jean Bon Saint-André declares that “pour établir solidement la 
république en France il fallait réduire la population de plus de 
moitié.” Guffroy declared in his journal that it would be necessary, 
in the interest of the Revolution, to reduce France to a country of 
five millions of inhabitants. 

“Ainsi, sous le régime de la liberté la plus sublimée, en 
présence de cette fameuse déclaration des droits de homme qui 
légitime tout ce que la loi n’a put défendre, et pose l’égalité comme 
le principe de la constitution francaise, quiconque n’est pas Jacobin 
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est exclu du droit commun.” Honest citizens were in a pitiable 
position. Gentlemen and officers, and men of any property, were 
massacred in the street. ‘ Les Jacobins n’ont qu’a menacer.” In 1791 
there were “autant de vols que de quarts d’heure et point de voleurs 
punis ; nulle police ; des tribunaux surchargés . . . . presque tous 
les hétels fermés ; la consommation annuelle diminuée de 250 millions 
dans le seul faubourg Saint-Germain . . . . nulle siireté pour les biens, 
les vies, les consciences.” The majority of citizens were deprived of 
their religion and shut out from voting. Terror and tyranny raged 
in the provinces as well as in Paris, and the horrible details are to 
be found in Taine’s “ Premitre Etape dela Conquéte.” The brigands 
composed an army, like those of Tilly, of Wallenstein ; an army paid 
by pillage ; “ vraie Sodome errante et dont l’ancienne efit eu horreur. 
. . . Avec des complications de lubricité inénarrables le massacre se 
développe.” The Jacquerie was an orgie of fiends. 

“Si le roi efit voulu combattre ” (on August 10) “il pouvait encore 
se défendre, se sauver et méme vaincre.” On this point we have 
the invaluable testimony of Napoleon Buonaparte, who says, “ Le 
chateau ” (the Tuileries) “ était attaqué par la plus vile canaille.... la 
premitre décharge efit dispersé des combattants de cette espéce. La 
plus grande partie de la garde nationale se montra pour le roi.” 
Danton said, “ J’avais préparé le 10 aofit,” and he caused brave 
Mandat to be murdered. 

The Queen had remitted to Danton 50,000 écus just before that 
terrible day, and the Court had had Danton in pay for two years ; but, 
by a double infidelity, he took the money of the King and used it to 
promote the émeute. “ De Sades, qui a pratiqué ‘ Justine’ avant de 
l’écrire, et que la révolution a fait sortir de la Bastille, est secrétaire 
de la section de la place Vendéme.” Marat was demanding the murder 
of 260,000 men. In the “Seconde Etape de la Conquéte” Taine 
explains the composition of the Revolutionary sans-culottes. “ Aven- 
turiers, malfaiteurs, gens tarés ou déclassés, hommes perdus de dettes 
et d’honneur, vagabonds, déserteurs et soudards, tous les ennemis 
nés du travail, de la subordination et de la loi se liguent pour franchir 
ensemble les barritres vermoulues qui retiennent encore la foule 
moutonnitre, et comme ils n’ont pas de scrupules ils tuent 4 tout 
propos. Sur ce fondement s’établit leur autorité: 4 leur tour ils 
régnent, chacun dans son canton, et leur gouvernement, aussi brut 
que leur nature, se compose de vols et de meurtres: on ne peut 
attendre autre chose de barbares et de brigands.” We do not find 
that Carlyle had any such insight into the forces that worked revolu- 
tion, or into the characters of the men, as contemptible as evil, who 
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caused that great paralytic suspension of humanity. It may, I think, 
be fairly asserted that no man can have a thorough knowledge of the 
Revolution unless he shall have read Taine’s great work. The 
French historian supports his contentions by ample detail ; and yet 
detail is always used in elucidation of principles. It is noteworthy 
that Taine never enters the dungeon or mounts the scaffold. He 
abstains from details of executions, and does not chronicle those sad 
hours that were the last hours of so many, many unhappy victims of 
the ruthless Terror. He does not come much into contact with 
Fouquier-Tinville, or Sanson, and never rides in a tumbril. His 
mental chastity shrinks, whenever possible, from contact with blood. 

At the time to which we have now approached “Danton conduit 
tout ; Robespierre est son mannequin; Marat tient sa torche.” 
Danton, by the way, was the only member of the Convention who was 
also minister. Danton designed and organised the hellish massacres 
of September. He explained that “c’est moi qui l’a fait. On sait 
que je ne recule pas devant le crime quand il est nécessaire, mais 
je le dédaigne quand il est inutile. De l’audace, et encore de l’audace, 
et toujours de l’audace ! Nous ne pouvons gouverner qu’en faisant 
peur. Les républicains sont une minorité infinie . . . le reste de la 
France est attaché 4 la royauté. II faut faire peur aux royalistes !” 
The paid and selected butchers of the prisons were 300 in number 
—z2o0 to each prison. They were paid 6 francs a day, with tools, 
food, and drink found, and had all the privileges which belonged 
to patriots. The populace was at once souverain et bourreau. Marat 
was, of course, heartily with Danton in connection with prison 
murders. I found, when visiting the Conciergerie, that the numbers 
of the victims are not dependably recorded ; and no one can know 
now how many were slaughtered in this way. 

Restricted by want of space, I can only touch lightly upon a few 
points of highest interest and deepest meaning out of the full image 
revealed by the clear search-light of Taine’s ardent and conscientious 
labour. I must refer readers to the great work itself. Contrast the 
styles of the two great writers. It is of interest to compare the 
white heat of Taine with the ruddy flame of Carlyle. How much 
larger and fuller are the analysis and the narrative presented by Taine’s 
exhaustive knowledge when we place them side by side with the 
comparative ignorance of our own great writer! Taine is an excep- 
tional Frenchman. 

Taine’s estimate of the Revolutionary minority is graphic as true. 
“* Portée au pouvoir par la force brutale, elle périt si elle ne s’y main- 
tient, et elle ne peut s’y maintenir que par la terreur.” Had France 
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been unanimous in the Revolution, the many atrocities, by means of 
which villains ruled and ruined the people, might have been escaped. 
The “sans-culotte faction regnent dans une capitale de 700,000 Ames 
par la grace de huit ou dix mille fanatiques et coupe-jarrets,” and that 
which is true of Paris applies also to the provinces. Terror is the 
means by which the minority triumphed, “et, comme ils ont fait 
main basse sur le pouvoir, ils font main basse sur l’argent.” In one 
house they stole to the value of 340,000 écus. The monthly cost of 
supporting the Revolution in Paris was 850,000 francs, “ c’est-d-dire 
pour payer leurs bandes. Danton, puisant 4 millions dans le trésor 
public,” threw great sums to his dogs of the Cordeliers and of the 
Commune. Danton, who began life with almost nothing, left, at his 
Geath, 85,000 francs “en biens nationaux achetés en 1791.” Robes- 
pierre, with his glutinous slime of subtlety, “qui pousse les autres 
sans s’engager, ne signe rien, ne donne point d’ordres ;” lets him- 
self be satisfactorily paid, not with money, but with blood and 
power, and with the joy of killing his rivals and his enemies. The 
itmpotent Roland was minister during the massacres in the prisons. 
We find the revolting details of the September massacres, which 
lasted for six days and five nights, too horrible to be transcribed ; 
but the reader will find all the facts in Taine’s ‘““Seconde Etape de la 
Conquéte.” As for those who do not belong to the Jacobin faction, 
“tout ce qui n’est pas elle ne vit que sous son bon plaisir, au jour 
le jour, et par grace.” It was surely well worth while to destroy 
the tyranny of the old végime in order to replace it by such noble and 
perfect “liberty”! Madame Roland, in the early days, demanded 
only two illustrious heads—but her ideal was outstripped. 

“Dans ce grand naufrage de la raison et de la probité qu’on 
appelle la révolution jacobine . . . il ne reste de femmes patriotes 
que les derniéres de la dernitre classe.” But “huit mille hommes 
touchent chacun 42 sous par jour 4 ne rien faire.” Labour has been 
neglected in favour of Jacobin “ politics.” Spoliation goes on with 
active brutality, and the owner of the pillaged house is “ trop heureux 
quand sa femme et ses filles ne sont pas outragées devant lui.” Of 
the manners and appearance of the true “ Liberal” of that day— 
1792—Taine gives lively and pleasing sketches. ‘“ Ceux qui ne pen- 
sent pas comme nous seront assassinés, et nous aurons leur or, 
leurs bijoux, leurs portefeuilles.” The rule of the “ gouvernement 
d’inquisiteurs et des bourreaux” continued its monstrous course. 
Visites domiciliaires became a standing curse, and the law of the sus- 
ect increased its terrible activity. The bandits attempted to renew 
the massacres in the prisons. Cartes de civisme were indispensable to 
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the security of life, and could only be purchased by full adhesion to the 
Jacobin miscreants. Conspiracies in the prisons became a pretext 
which overfed the guillotine with crowds of victims. Life was wholly 
unsafe, and, if retained, was to honesty almost unendurable. Carlyle 
attributes the horrors and the excesses of the hideous Revolution to 
an incalculable force developed in a distracted but united nation. 
Taine holds that they are to be ascribed to a very comprehensible 
exercise of godless ferocity on the part of a criminal faction, which 
could only exist by terrorising the honest majority of citizens, Car- 
lyle seems to argue that the execution of the King was quite 
inevitable, a thing about which all Frenchmen were virtually 
agreed. ‘“ But, on the whole, let no man conceive it possible that 
Louis is not guilty.” 

We must believe that Carlyle was imperfectly informed, and incline 
to the view of Taine, to the effect that, if the French people could 
have been honestly polled, the majority were royalists, and would have 
saved both King andmonarchy. Carnot voted for death, but records 
that “ Louis XVI eit été sauvé sila Convention n’efit pas délibéré 
sous les poignards.” St. Just, now rising into hateful notice, was author 
of “un poéme ordurier d’aprés la ‘ Pucelle,’” and had made his début 
in life by vol domestiqgue. Henriot and many other of the Jacobin 
leaders had been guilty of theft before they took to politics. Says 
Taine, “ Je ne crois pas qu’en aucun pays ni en aucun siécle on ait vu 
un tel contraste entre une nation et ses gouvernants.” Carlyle would 
hold that the Government was the nation. ‘ Pour composer le parti, 
il n’y a plus guére, en juin 1793, que les ouvriers instables, les vaga- 
bonds de la ville et de la campagne, les habitués d’hépital, les souil- 
lons de mauvais lieu, la populace dégradée et dangereuse, les 
déclassés, les pervertis, les dévergondés, les détraqués de toute espéce, 
et 4 Paris, d’ot ils commandent au reste de la France, leur troupe, une 
minorité infinie, se recrute justement dans ce rebut humain qui 
infeste les capitales, dans la canaille épileptique et scrofuleuse qui, 
hérititre d’un sang vicié et avariée encore par sa propre inconduite, 
importe dans la civilisation les dégénérescences, l’imbécillite, les 
affolements de son tempérament délabré, de ses instincts rétrogrades 
et de son cerveau mal construit.” Taine’s view differs in very essence 
from that of Carlyle, and I believe that the French writer knew much, 
much more. 

The time was shortly to come—it had not quite come yet—when 
the main question of the Revolution would be whether Robespierre, 
the scé/érat who outlasted the others, could maintain supreme power. 
After the decree of the 23rd Prairial he succeeded to the full 7é/e of 
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Marat, and put to death, without remorse or hesitation, all rivals, 
and all enemies, and all “aristocrats.” With Robespierre fell the 
Revolution. When gas superseded oil an old lady asked “ what 
was to become of the poor whales.” 

Of the occurrences at Bordeaux, Marseilles, Arles, Lyons, 
Toulon we have no space to speak, but Taine tells of them all. 
The Jacobin Terror lasted virtually from May 1, 1789, until June 2, 
1793 ; and history, with the exception of the intense but short time 
of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, cannot find a parallel to this 
period of brutality and blood, of which “ Le Gouvernement Révo- 
lutionnaire” of Taine contains the full and living record. 

The Jacobins ordained many of the worst regulations of Socialism. 
They rendered marriage fragile et précaire ; they wholly abolished 
la puissance paternelle, and increased the number of foundlings in a 
year to 63,000. The final and definite object of the Revolution 
was “la dictature de la minorité violente.” The policy of Danton 
was “un despotisme institué par la conquéte et maintenu par la 
crainte, le despotisme de la plébe jacobine et parisienne, voild son but 
et ses moyens.” Danton admits, “ J’ai fait instituer le tribunal révo- 
lutionnaire ; j’en demande pardon 4 Dieu et aux hommes. Dans les 
révolutions l’autorité reste aux plus scélérats.” The last “authority” 
of the Revolution was Robespierre, whose feline, unvirile nature 
combined the heartlessness of the barren doctrinaire with the cruelty 
of the coward. ‘Taine gives a fine and true portrait of that Titan of 
crime, the demagogue Danton ; who was yet better than Robespierre. 

Duplay, with whom Robespierre lived, in the Rue St. Honoré, 
was a permanent juryman of the Revolutionary tribunal, at a wage of 
eighteen francs a day, and collaborated with his patron. Robespierre 
had, at his own dwelling, frequent conferences “avec les présidents 
du tribunal révolutionnaire, sur lequel son influence s’exercait plus 
que jamais.” The law of Prairial put all lives at his disposal. 
“Tl expédie sur-le-champ l’arrété qui suppose des conspirations 
parmi les détenus et qui, instituant les moutons ou dénonciateurs 
subornés, va fabriquer les grandes fournées de la guillotine, afin de 
purger et déblayer les prisons en un instant.” Suspicion had attained 
such demoniac proportions that “on faisait guillotiner son voisin 
pour que le voisin ne vous fit pas guillotiner vous-méme. Impossi- 
ble de compter sur sa vie et sur la vie de personne pour vingt-quatre 
heures.” So far has “liberty” advanced. St. Just, furieux avec 
calcul, is the pupil and disciple of the master with whom he will fall. 
In “ Les Gouvernements ” Taine shows the power, and the terrible use 
made of it, of the representatives of the canaille régnante. Carrier 
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pressed to spare some “ aristocrates”” who had given themselves up, 
replied, ‘‘ Voulez-vous que je me fasse guillotiner? J’ai des ordres, il 
faut que je les suive. Je ne veux pas me faire couper la téte.” The 
“ representatives ” were worthy of the confidence reposed in them. 
“Souvent la guillotine, 4 laquelle il fournit des tétes, travaille sous 
ses fenétres.” The principle which actuated these Revolutionary 
proconsuls was, “‘J’ai peur, et je fais peur.” The provincial tyranny 
and carnage of Jacobinism forms one of the most revolting and 
terrible chapters in the story even of the Revolution ; and Taine 
teaches us all that can be known about it. 

The treatment of women by these demons was of disgusting 
brutality. Of Vacheron it is recorded that he was the representative 
“ qui viole les femmes et les fusille quand elles refusent de se laisser 
violer.” Dartigoyte, in the theatre, vomit toute espice d’obscénités, and 
finishes by exhibiting himself entirely naked, between the acts, to the 
female spectators. He earned the title of / gorille feroce et lubrique. 
The recruits, as they travelled to join the armies, traced their course 
through the land by rapine and by rape. “ Laplanche invitait les 
filles 4 ’abandon d’elles-mémes et 4 l’oubli de la pudeur.” Lebon 
met a lady and a young girl with a book in her hand. The work 
was “Clarissa Harlowe,” and the girl hoped that that would not be 
suspect. ‘‘Lebon la renverse d’un coup de poing dans I’estomac, 
fait fouiller les deux femmes et de sa personne les conduit au poste.” 
Taine shows us how the Jacobin leaders who survived the 10 Ther- 
midor had accumulated enormous fortunes.  Tallien, Javogues, 
Rovetre (who for 80,000 francs in assignats acquired a territory worth 
500,000 francs), Fouché, Barras, André Dumont, Merlin, De Thion- 
ville, Laporte, Salicetti, Rewbell, Rousselin, Chateauneuf-Randon, 
and others are specimens of money-making Revolutionaries. The 
apathy of the people towards the Revolution is a frequent subject of 
Jacobin complaint. ‘“ Le laboureur est estimable,” reports a repre- 
sentative, “ mais il est fort mauvais patriote en général.” The adminis- 
tration, “ déja deux fois plus nombreuse et deux fois plus cofiteuse que 
sous l’ancien régime,” was remarkable for its inefficiency. Terrorists 
and inquisitors are useless for all purposes of good or honest govern- 
ment. Places were only given to enraged Jacobins. 

Fouquier-Tinville was not above a bribe. If a lump sum were 
paid him he took it and let the person be guillotined; but he saved 
Mesdames de Boufflers, who paid him 1,000 crowns a month. 
“ Ayant le droit de disposer arbitrairement des futurs, des libertés et 
des vies, ils peuvent en trafiquer.” 

All honest property became the “patrimony” des sans-culottes. 
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The system was “a vendre la justice, 4 faire un commerce de 
dénonciations, 4 tenir sous le séquestre au moins 4,000 ménages. Ils 
ne se disent patriotes que pour égorger leurs fréres et acquérir des 
richesses.” Two Revolutionary corps, the “ Hussards Américains” and 
the “ Légion Germanique,” were very active in human butchery. They 
worked by shooting and by zoyades. Women who served the pleasure 
of these assassins were sometimes saved from the moyades ; but many 
women were driven mad by brutal treatment. A witness says that he 
saw a hedge of the corpses of seventy-five women, all naked and lying 
ontheir backs. These paid zealots of murder shot batches of twenty-five 
atatime ; and these philosophes humanitaires put to death young girls 
and boys, and even children of six years old. “On calcule qu’au 
sortir de la Terreur la liste totale des fugitifs et des bannis contenait 
plus de 150,000 noms. Dans Paris 36 vastes prisons et 96 violons, 
ou gedles provisoires, que remplissent incessamment les comités ré- 
volutionnaires, ne suffisent pas au service.” In France there were 
more than 40,000 gedles provisoires and 1,200 prisons. In Paris, 
despite daily wholesale executions, there were, 9 Floréal, an 11, 
7,840 détenus ; 25 Messidor, 7,502. In Brest were 975 défenus, more 
than 1,000 in Arras, more than 1,500 in Toulouse, more than 3,000 
in Strasburg, more than 13,000 in Nantes. In Vaucluse and the 
Bouches du Rhéne Maignet reported 12,000 to 15,000 arrests. A 
little before Thermidor Beaulieu reports about 400,000 prisoners. 
Taine calculates that there were, in France, in 1791, 258,000 in 
prison, 175,000 imprisoned in their own houses ; another 175,000 
under surveillance by the commune, making a total of 608,000 
persons deprived of liberty and in danger of death. 

“ Le relevé de ces meurtres n’est pas complet, mais on a compté 
17,000, la plupart accomplis sans formalités, ni preuves, ni délit, 
entre autres le meurtre de plus de 1,200 femmes, dont plusieurs 
octogénaires etinfirmes.” AtToulonthe number shot greatly exceeded 
1,000 ; the great zoyades at Nantes slew 4,800, but no records of the 
later noyades were kept. Infants at the breast, children of five or six 
years old were drowned ; and then there were “les innombrables 
meurtres populaires commis en France” between July 14, 1789, and 
August 10, 1792, and the September and other massacres. ‘On peut 
estimer que dans les onze départements de l’Ouest le chiffre des 
morts de tout Age et des deux sexes approche d’un demi-million, 
Dernier signe contre-révolutionnaire et décisif, étant des hommes 
rangés et réguliers de moeurs.” The people—not the populace— 
suffered heavily ; 7,545 peasants, labourers, and other honest work. 
ing people were put to death. “Ce qu'il y avait de pis sous 
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Robespierre, c’est que, le matin, on n’était jamais certain de coucher * 
le soir dans son lit”—a hard condition, clearly attributable to the 
playfulness of Liberty. ‘La république ne pourrait s’établir que 
sur le cadavre du dernier des honnétes gens ;” or so said Repre- 
sentative Javogues. At the time at which the Jacobin conquest was 
completed the distress in France was terrible—worse than it had 
ever been under the ancien régime. The Republic had for four years 
made war against all property, and against all who could give em- 
ployment. The people had not gained by the Revolution, which 
had cost the country in four years 5,350 millions in excess of 
ordinary expenditure. The finances were deranged ; assignats of 
too francs had fallen in value to 33 francs. At 10 Thermidor 
hunger and starvation were raging in Paris, as in the provinces. 
People were dying miserably of famine, and the guillotine does not 
furnish nourishment. “Si cela continue, disent les ouvriers, il 
faudra nous égorger les uns les autres, puis qu’il n’y a pas plus rien 
pour vivre ””—an imperfect result of such an ideal revolution. Taine 
has collected all the facts in “ Les Gouvernés.” 

The dawn of hope and joy fora suffering people came with the death 
of Robespierre. “ Ainsi finit le gouvernement de la convention ;” 
and with that ceased the most cruel ills of France. “La religion 
du vol et du meurtre” was abandoned for a truer worship. The 
Revolution brought about a military despotism, which was yet much 
better than itself; and a return to law and order brought back 
monarchy. 

The book of M. Taine is a monument of conscientious labour, 
of noble morality, and of intellectual power. He was well acquainted 
with English literature, and must certainly have known Carlyle’s 
work on the Revolution ; but it is noteworthy that he does not 
refer to our great writer. Carlyle’s iron theories jumped only too 
readily at any facts that might seem to support them ; but Taine 
could not work in that way, and could not sympathise with con- 
clusions which were not based upon exhaustive study. There is, 
naturally enough, a vast quantity of loose thinking about so complex 
an event as the French Revolution, which is often lauded for 
having disseminated “new ideas ;” but neither insurrection nor 
rebellion are exactly new ideas, and we in England know of a great 
rebellion in which, broadly speaking, the only blood shed was the 
blood that flowed in battle. Furthermore, tyranny, anarchy, 
barbarity, robbery, wholesale murder are not quite new ideas, even 
if they be true ideas, and are crimes which had been practised 
before the fall of the Bastille. The great distinguishing feature of 
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the Revolution is that it plucked the muzzle from all restraint, that 
it enfranchised all vanity and vice; that it would, but for that 
revulsion of outraged humanity which sickened at last at the sorry 
spectacle of rivers of innocent blood, have ruined France. The 
latest and ripest fruit of the French Revolution is, perhaps, the god- 
less anarchist and bomb-thrower of the distracted hour in which I 
now write ; and I hold that the vivid and masterly picture painted by 
M. Taine teaches the truest “ philosophy ” of that inhuman Revolu- 
tion, while Carlyle. attracts by his passionate picturesqueness, hi 
graphic grip, and his most fervent emphasis. 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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THE WAIL OF THE MALE. 
BY ONE OF THEM. 


AM not a fanatic. 

I am only a husband. 

I am not against woman’s rights. I hold none of the heresies. 
I don’t think all women ought to be married, or that they should 
chiefly know how to bake and stitch, be the husband’s shadow and 
the children’s nurse—do the doll in society and the drudge at home. 

I don’t say that anything is unwomanly that can be well done by 
a woman who respects herself and can win the respect of others. 
I am glad that women should be telegraph clerks and newspaper 
reporters, and above all doctors and Poor-law guardians, and they 
may ride and shoot if they please, and wear divided skirts or poke 
bonnets if it makes them happier ; and as to the vote, I say let them 
vote and speak and show themselves the “ekal o’ man ”—or his 
superior—or anything else. They can fight too, if they like, and 
cricket, and tumble in circuses, and play golf, and smoke, or play the 
fool. I have always said to man, “ Stand aside—let women do what 
they think they can do and ought to be allowed to do ; let them have 
plenty of line, reel it out ; don’t put them down by force ; let public 
opinion, especially the opinion of their own sex, deal with them as 
it deals with men. For all men and women I say, ‘A fair field and 
no favour ’—that’s so.” 

Still, “ surgit amari aliquid ”—-“‘latet anguis” (or anguish), &c.— 
the bitter pill, the serpent’s tooth is hid in the new movement, and 
man has to drink the poison, and man has to bear the bite, and grin 
as best he can. 

The fact is, men are losing their zwéves, the children are losing 
their mothers. The husband thinks this a little hard. To the 
children the loss is irreparable. Causes, platform oratory, and public 
life generally are suitable for the unmarried and for widows. Do I 
mean that married women may not influence profoundly public move- 
ments ? They do, and they always have done and will; but influence 
is one thing and absorption in detail is another. If a woman is 
absorbed by something outside the house unconnected with the house, 
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the house and all that in it is, the home life, the home feeling, the 
home loves—the best of all that a man marries for, the best of all 
that a woman and only a woman can yield—must suffer. You can 
twist the situation about anyhow ; you can speak of a larger horizon 
for the sex, of a nobler ambition than “ to darn stockings and be the 
ser-lave of miserable man”; you can plead for the cultivation of 
the mind, and what not (as though anyone in his senses wanted a 
nineteenth-century woman’s mind uncultivated); but when all is said 
and done, once centre a woman’s thoughts upon, and engross her time 
with, the details of a cause in such a way as to absorb her entirely, 
and her vocation as wife and mother, as the cement of her social 
circle, the support and comfort of her husband, the adored friend 
of her children—in one word, the angel in the house—is gone. She 
may say she doesn’t want to be an angel in the house ; but that is 
what she led man to suppose she was going to be when she married 
him, and that is why he undertook to support her. If she now raises 
her head from her writing-table, impatient of interruption as she is 
composing her franchise speeches, and says to her husband who still 
hangs about for a kind word or a gentle look, “‘ You have given me 
children whom I don’t want, and I keep your accounts—what more 
do you require ?”—the husband feels the serpent’s tooth and retires. 
“My angel,” he says, “is gone out ; I shall see her no more;” and 
he shrinks into his study with his headache or his worries, and the 
cloud upon his brow—which, by the way, she has had no time to 
notice. Her door is then locked. ‘That woman,” she writes, 
“should be bothered with the petty cares of a household, at the 
beck and call of a man, her temper tried, her time wasted, when she 
has powers of thought and a voice and a presence capable of thrilling 
thousands upon the political platform, this is indeed———” At that 
moment the merry voices of the children are heard in the hall—just 
come in from their morning walk, bursting with health and spirits. 
The political mother rises angrily, and, opening the door, appears at 
the top of the staircase ; at sight of her the little ones cower in fear. 
“Let’s get out of mother’s way, quick,” they whisper ; and before the 
harsh rebuke reaches them they have shrunk away into cupboards 
and passages to avoid the maternal wrath. 

How can such a woman be expected to look after her husband’s 
slippers and dressing-gown? She has better things to do. Or notice if 
he looks well or ill (perhaps she herself has a headache), or remem- 
ber whether there is anything the matter with him or not—or care 
much—when there isa great and really important question occupying 
her mind ? 
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Husbands some years ago used to be jealous of the Puseyite 
parsons, who hurried their wives off to service, early communion, 
confessions, and functions, and monopolised their spare time with 
church bazaars. These ladies habitually neglected their household 
work and lost interest in the husband and his pursuits (not so much 
in their children, whom they brought up, or tried to bring up, in the 
Gospel according to Pusey). But the advanced woman usually con- 
ducts her house with vigour, rigour, and economy; the kitchen and 
the tradesmen are dealt with as necessary evils and endured with 
fortitude. But endurance ends there ; why sentiment, palaver, and 
gush should waste more of her valuable time she does not see. The 
husband notices the gradual but steady change in his circle: old 
friends are given the go-by, and cease to call. All the gentler 
elements which make the charm of life are dropped or snubbed, 
young girls are sneered or terrified out of countenance, the children 
are glad to get out of the house, and loth to come back; mere 
grace of character seems unrecognised unless intellectual power 
or capacity for some definite work is discerned; sensibility is at a 
discount ; horny sort of people with hard faces and loud tongues 
stare at the husband as they meet him in the hall—they don’t 
know perhaps whether he is the husband—and in the,words of the 
song, “he don’t know where he are.” And the distracting thing about 
it all is that the work that is being done is, in the main, all right : only 
for the man the tender domesticities are dead ; in place of refresh- 
ment and verdure and peace, there is a barren and dry land where 
no water of life is, let alone wine of comfort—the angel in the house 
is gone. 

The children also go as soon as they can, and as far as they can. 
They make their friends outside. They don’t want to bring them 
home. They have no “home” to bring them to. 

And last of all the husband goes—goes to his club—goes any- 
where. He leaves off going upstairs after finding the door habit- 
ually locked, or risking an impatient frown from the lady whose 
bureau is covered with reports and statistics, but who forgets to 
give him the invitations or a kiss. What superfluous tenderness she 
may have left may be squandered upon some aged and obese dog 
which sleeps in her bedroom and perfumes the drawing-room. Oh, 
yes ! he can smell doggie all through that Piesse & Lubin ! 

“My good man, you are too absurd. Do you not know that 
dogs are better than men, and not nearly so much in the way as 
children? They take up less room, and are grateful for less ”—and 
she might dd, “get a great deal more than husbands.” 
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Well, at one time the husband used to hurry home and seek his 
wife the first thing at the end of his heavy day. “There,” he said 
to himself, as he inhaled the foetid atmosphere of the Underground, 
“just a brisk walk.” Then the sharp knock at the door, the bound 
up one flight of stairs, and—oh ! well, she is not there. “ Missus is 
gone to her club, sir,” says the page boy, with a grin. “ Says there’s 
a debate, and she mayn’t be ’ome till late.” 

And then master goes out, and he a’n’t ’ome till late, e¢ voila / 

And it’s all right, that is the annoying thing about it. If only 
she were not married, it’s all right ; if only there was no husband 
with a few business wrinkles to be smoothed out, no children— 
bah ! listen to a sleepy child babbling the Lord’s Prayer in its night- 
gown, when at that very moment she might be seconding Mrs. 
Snortum O’Blazer’s eloquent speech on the desirability of depriving 
man of the franchise ! 

Past seven! Good gracious! ‘“ William, call a cab! If I’m 
not there by a quarter to eight that dreadful little creature, who 
scratches her head and slaps her thighs, will be asked to second 
Snortum’s, and the worst of it is, she speaks better than I do, hateful 
little thing.” ‘‘ Good-night, mother,” says a timid little voice, and a 
little head peeps out of a half-opened door, as she hurries down- 
stairs ; but she does not hear, or heed, and makes no answer. 
“ Mother’s cross, I suppose,” says the child ; “I wish mother wasn’t 
always cross.” But children soon forget, and whilst the mother is 
fiushed with loud and eager talk in the ladies’ smoking-room— 
where, however, there is very little smoking done, and a good deal 
of sensible talk, as well as gammon—angels bend over the rosy 
slumbers of the innocent child. 

And it’s all right in a way. That, I repeat, is the exasperating 
thing about it. 

“ Aren’t you glad I take an interest in the woman’s franchise? ” 
“ Very glad, my dear,” says the husband ; and he is quite sincere. 

‘Don’t you approve of women having votes ?” 

“Certainly, my dear ; I approved of it long before you thought 
about it.” 

“Then what are you always grumbling at me for when I am 
working so hard for it?” 

And the poor man is speechless, and she tosses her head trium- 
phantly and sits down to correct that scorching proof, which shows 
up the meanness and selfishness of husbands who are jealous of their 
wives having a career, &c. ‘Career away now as much as you will, 
my dear,” at last mutters the man to himself; “the time is past when I 
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ate out my heart—ay, cried myself crazy too, though you did not 
know it—because you could greet me after a week’s absence with 
the distrait look of a woman interrupted against her will, and stare 
with injured surprise at my discomfiture ! 

“ Ah, well! of course your mind was filled with excellent things. 
I did not know you were actually making a précis of the Contagious 
Diseases Act for Slogger MacGun, M.P., and that he had been with 
you two hours and had not left you five minutes. The silver-gilt 
puff-box which I brought you from Germany must have seemed tame 
after MacGun’s solemn and sentimental diatribes. I couldn’t 
reasonably expect you to take much notice of such a trifle as a silver 
puff-box, and I quite accepted the tacit rebuke for so trivial an 
offering when you changed it a few weeks afterwards for a toast- 
ing-fork. 

“ T was not surprised—much more useful, my dear, of course. I 
quite think so.” 

* Oh, I am glad of it. I thought you looked cross again.” 

Oh, well! the time for being cross has almost passed too. The 
husband can never win in that game. There are some things which 
if they are not felt cannot be explained. The woman who does not 
feel wins an easy victory, if the man feels at all, for she plays him 
with loaded dice: only the consequences! For, as the gamester 
sacrifices honour, she flings away the very pearl of her womanhood— 
her heart. Man, being no doubt a poor critter and not always up to 
date, is very slow to believe that a woman can let her heart be 
filched from her by her “rights”—or her conceit, ambition, vanity, 
or anything else. When he at last grasps the fact that her best self- 
hood has been stolen, he is not exactly grieved or cross; he makes 
every allowance, he is patient, he is reasonable, he hopes other 
people won’t notice ; he lets the woman down easy, he feels he wants 
to cover and hide away the shame of it all, but his love dies—it dies 
hard, but it dies. 

I have said I have much sympathy with the woman’s rights 
movement generally. The Married Woman’s Property Bill was a 
legitimate triumph ; to man’s shame be it said, it was thwarted for 
twenty years. The female franchise will come, and come shortly ; 
to man’s shame be it said, it is being thwarted even now (1894). 
Men’s opposition to women entering trades and professions is mean 
and cowardly. ‘“ My good sir, you are giving your case away; if 
this is so, why do you object to your wife spending her best time and 
energy indoors and out upon furthering objects so desirable?” 

“ Because,” replies man, “she is my wife.” 
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“ Just so—the woman is to exist only for your pleasure, comfort, 
and convenience.” 

“ But is she not a woman—and queen by grace of tenderness, and 
ardent sympathies, and helpfulness—the goddess of the house— 
the delight and joy and purifier of her social circle; yet owing a 
certain loyalty, and some concession of self, some special devotion to 
her husband and children ?” 

“* Somewhat too much of this—you bore me. All women cannot 
be such abject wives and devoted mothers.” 

“Exactly so. There are plenty who need that independent sphere 
which you, a married Amazon and franchise swashbuckler, were 
understood to renounce when you entered the wedded sphere. Those 
women should be single, or widowed, or select women with a 
vocation.” 

“What nonsense! Can no married woman then have a sphere 
beyond the man, the nursery, and the social circle ?” 

“ Why, yes ; there are many exceptions to every rule—to this rule 
whole classes of exceptions.” 

There is the scientific wife who aids her husband, and makes 
independent researches for herself; the political wife, who advises 
him about his speeches, and who manipulates his party friends ; the 
wife who paints in her husband’s studio almost as well as he does, 
who follows her passion for music or literature, often to the benefit 
of her children and her circle. There have been many such cases ; 
but when they have been married successes it usually turns out that 
there are no children or that the wife’s work has begun as a help- 
mate to her husband, or that the husband shines chiefly with her light, 
and dances round her as a genius, No number of such varieties alter 
the fact that when women place husband, home, children, and the 
duties and socialities springing directly from these, second or even 
third amongst the things which make life worth living, they suffer a 
“sea change” into something not sweet—although it is undoubtedly 
“rare and strange.” This may be all right, but the woman who thinks 
so should be above-board, and let the man know it before he marries 
her, and then—and then—why, he would not marry her, and both 
might be happy ; he would look elsewhere and get a woman who 
wanted to be a wife, and she would look elsewhere and find a sphere 
where, as the woman of the future, she might labour for the regenera- 
tion of both sexes unencumbered by the weaknesses of either. 

Happy married life is notoriously inimical to the woman-outside- 
the-house sphere. The lady says: “I am glad that women who are 
able, and have the time, should fight for just laws. I would lend a 
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helping hand, and I wish them all God-speed ; but many there are 
who can do this work better than I can. I have my own work. My 
husband, children, books, work, society, and parochial affairs, in 
which my children too find work and interest. This is enough for 
me—my time is well filled, and I am happy.” And so when we look 
around us at a woman’s-rights assembly, and note the writers, the 
speakers, and the esfrits forts of the movement, they are chiefly 
single, or widows, or very ugly, or those who see little and want to 
see little of their husbands, or whose husbands are failures, or 
nonentities, or villains, or who have no children or sphere cut out for 
them at home. Others have been disappointed, and got soured. 
Much good is being done by these movements, and many noble 
women there are who are engaged in them. Of the egregious 
rubbish occasionally talked at the women’s clubs it is not edifying 
perhaps to speak—rubbish about their independence of the male— 
about lifting him condescendingly to their own exalted level (when 
they have reached it), about his degraded tastes, and their own 
immaculate purity. How the poor creature is hectored and bullied 
at their little conferences ; how they swear they will not marry him if 
he has ever loved another, and will straightway leave him if he ever 
loves another ; how what is sauce for the goose should be sauce for 
the gander ; what a horrid wretch he is, and how kind it is of them 
ever to allow him to marry them at all—he their equal indeed ! 
Why, they are far superior to him ; there never can be equality of the 
sexes when only man is vile, and if woman is ever vile it is only 
because man makes her so, and he must be coerced, and whipped, 
and threatened, and cut, till he is good, and then woman will 
occasionally—very occasionally, perhaps, as a great favour—become 
the mother of his children, and allow him to support her. All this 
and much more—exaggerated mixed sense and nonsense—-we are all 
familiar with ; and gradually the sense is being disengaged from the 
nonsense, and when the screeching sisterhood has been succeeded 
by the bawling brotherhood, and the screech and the baw! is over, 
something worth doing will, after all, have been done, laws been 
passed, evil discouraged, blots removed, and the world made better 
and wiser, for all which things thank God ! 

But meanwhile, above the screeching and the bawling, a long, 
sad cry is heard—it is neither angry nor hysterical, it is the wail of 
the male. He does not want to put down anything or anybody, he 
objects to no woman having her rights, the poor thing is merely 
calling aloud for a wife ! 

She comes! she comes! It is our dear English girl whom we 
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used to know ; only a little more up to date, a little better educated 
than her grandmother, a little more thoughtful perhaps, but quite 
merry, full of rosy life, with the sunlight in her hair, the lithe limb and 
the blithe laugh, and eyes that are not ashamed to weep, and a true 
and tender heart withal, 


** At leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathise.” 


There is room for you still, my dear—the reaction has already 
begun—you and such as you will always be wanted ; you don’t wear 
rough coats with huge buttons and waistcoats and billycock hats ; 
you don’t smoke and call men by nicknames ; perhaps you have not 
graduated in honours, nor made a speech, nor read Zola ; but you are 
just charming and sensible, and quite clever and thoughtful too ; 
and you will be a good mother and a loving—not an abject—wife ; 
and as you develop you will be not quicker-witted than you are now, 
but wiser ; and your husband will not only adore you but he will 
seek and take your counsel upon all sorts of subjects. In your 
pretty drawing-room where there are always flowers, in your house 
where the voices of the children make music and are not snubbed or 
silenced, and where tears are not scolded but soon wiped away, 
where pain and sickness awaken a thousand tender attentions and 
sorrow draws out hearts and softens them even more than joy, there 
is a sound of cheerful talk—friends gather where they are welcome— 
there is music, there is recitation, and perhaps acting, and I should 
not wonder if the children sang hymns on Sunday; but there is one 
sound which is never heard in your house, my dear: it is the WAIL 
OF THE MALE. 
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RIVULI MONTANI. 


F the many pleasures of life which fall to the lot of the leisurely 
in summer-time, none is more grateful than to lounge with a 
rod among green pastures, and by quiet waters. When the sky is 
blue and haze fringes the meadows, and the lark keeps time with its 
song to the ripple of the stream, earthly cares take to themselves 
wings, and content comes over the mind. Yet ever and anon— 
mayhap a breath of cool air from the hills is the cause—a man 
awakens to the fact that he is merely dreaming away his time in a 
lotos-eater’s paradise; that he is getting as lazy as an ox, and as 
weak and enervated as a tailor; that, in truth, his only rewards 
have been a brown skin, and a certain irrational peace of mind. 
So he girdeth up his loins and hasteneth homewards, vowing to 
spend his days henceforward in climbing mountains, and tramping 
over moors, and fishing in rocky burns in the far recesses of the 
hills. 

So much for a good resolution. Manfully he sets out on his 
travels, with well-packed wallet and capacious basket, with a good 
book in his pocket, and high hopes in his heart. The first taste of 
his new-found pleasure is sweet enough. He enjoys the sharp, 
bracing air; the short mountain turf makes a pathway fit for a king ; 
the scenery fills his soul, and makes him long to tell it in fitting 
words. But by-and-by the corporeal part of him triumphs over the 
zethereal. A man in these degenerate days may not walk with 
impunity over miles of rough heather and rock. Before evening he 
has longed many times for the flesh-pots of Egypt; and, when he 
does reach home footsore and weary, for him the noble sport of 
burn-fishing has lost its charm. 

But why should this be so? Is not the air purer? Are not the 
trout more plentiful, and the waters clearer than below in the valley ? 
And if the way, perhaps, is arduous and full of obstacles for the 
timid, is there not sufficient recompense in that feeling of pride 
which comes from difficulties surmounted? Moreover, there are 
burns which meander quietly through their glens and rise in some 
green, cup-shaped hollow ; to these the man of weak heart and feeble 
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legs can resort. For the strong and hardy, the rocky watercourses 
and craggy ravines are reserved. 

A day on the hills is full of varied pleasures. A feeling of ex- 
hilaration seizes a man as he tramps over the dew-covered grass and 
the green shoots of the young heather, with the “caller” mountain 
air blowing about him. He heartily despises lie-abed loungers, albeit 
he was one himself the day before. Every little incident or sound 
gives him delight—the finding of a curlew’s nest, or a group of 
parsley ferns, the cry of the black grouse, the confused murmur of 
awakening life from the valley. He stops now and then to bury his 
head in a bank of wild thyme, or watch an adder gliding among the 
brackens. His heart leaps with joy, when he reaches the stream, to 
see the clear brown water eddying round grey whinstone rocks, and 
falling in cascades into pools where the black moorland trout lie. 
One great source of pleasure in this sport is the never-ending variety 
of scene. Here are no long stretches of sluggish water or shallow 
current, which weary the soul of a lowland fisherman. Here are no 
alder bushes to catch the flies. The banks are bare but for trailing 
sprays of heather and whortleberry. The fish are very easily caught if 
you once understand their habits. It is no use to stand on a bank 
with. your shadow falling on the stream. In such a position you 
might whip the water till Doomsday, and get nothing. But if you 
can cast from behind some rock toward the foot of one of the dark 
linn pools, you will often have the pleasure of getting a dozen or 
two in one place. It is no uncommon thing here for a man with 
three flies, at one cast, to get a trout on each. 

Further up, where the burn is small and we leave the glen and 
come out on the moor, the stream is a succession of little jets of 
water spouting into cup-shaped hollows in the rock. If there has 
been rain lately good trout can be got in places where one least 
expects them. They come up, I suppose, in the spawning time, and 
never go back ; but linger, each in his separate pool, fattening them- 
selves during the summery. In many little runlets where there is 
hardly enough water to cover them, you may catch trout from a 
quarter to half a pound in weight. Worm is the only lure to use; 
the fly, I have found in my experience, does well lower down. The 
fish are peculiar in their colour. Near the river they are yellow- 
bellied and abundantly spotted with red ; higher up the spots become 
fewer and the backs darker ; and near the source, except for a small 
band of white from tip to tail, they are as black as pitch, so that the 
country fellows of these parts call them “ coal-heads.” 

But, were angling all the pleasure, one might quote with reason 
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the neat Latin proverb: “ Nimium sudoris, preemii parum.” It would 
hardly be worth our while to tear our clothes and scratch our legs for 
the sake of a basketful of small burn-trout. For the lover of the 
beautiful and the student of Nature there is much interest in the 
moors. In the corries, where the shingle is interspersed with juniper 
bushes, you may find the rock-brake and the rose-bay willowherb. 
In the crevices of damp rocks, where the spray of the cascades ever 
falls, I have found the filmy fern with its pretty, silvery fronds. 
There are many small caverns where the green spleenwort grows 
amid thickets of oak and beech ferns. The little Alpine lady’s-mantle 
and the mountain saxifrages shine among the white pebbles like gems 
set in silver ; and high up among the heather and crags you may see 
clumps of mountain polypody and beds of cloudberries. Pilant- 
hunting is most exciting work, more especially if it be ferns you are 
looking for. Frequently you have to climb dizzy rocks and wade 
through treacherous bogs if you would gain your heart’s desire. 

For the lover of birds the moors should be a happy hunting- 
ground. I have often wondered why some capable naturalist has not 
thoroughly explored the bird life of our hills. The Highlands proper 
have been searched ; likewise the Lowlands proper. But those 
places which are neither highland nor lowland, where the highest 
hill is scarcely three thousand feet, contain, I am sure, many rarities 
little dreamed of by scientific societies. I consider myself a fairly 
good ornithologist ; yet I have met with many a bird up there which 
I had never seen or heard of before. The shepherds have their own 
names for them. “ Heather lintie” covers at least five different 
species of birds ; and such words as “hill blackie,” “keelie hawk,” 
“crow,” “felty,” seem to be loose generic terms. The ring ouzel is 
a common bird with us. It may be seen flitting among the heather 
bushes any day in summer, and occasionally with it the little moun- 
tain finch. I know one rift in the hillside where a colony of rock- 
doves dwells ; but they are much disturbed by incursions of merlins, 
the blue-hawks of falconry. In the bogs, snipe, redshanks, and wild 
duck are as plentiful as thrushes in the woods ; and in higher parts 
golden plovers are common. In the winter wild swans and geese are 
shot by the farmers. An old man, who was almost crippled with 
rheumatism, told me that he got it by shooting wild geese. He used 
to go out before three o’clock in the cold mornings and lie patiently 
for hours among the wet rushes. You may occasionally meet a 
heron fishing ; but they seem, as a rule, to prefer more lowland 
streams. In the springtime curlews and lapwings scream their wild 
cries, in the hope of scaring away a chance intruder from their nests ; 
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the meadow pipit (moss-cheeper in Scots) pipes over the heather 
through the summer ; and in the autumn the whirr of the blackcock 
is the most frequent sound. A man might revel for days in the 
paradise of animal and floral life which these moors afford. 

Yet to me the first and greatest attraction is the scenery. Up 
the burnside there are numberless little nooks and dells glowing 
with colour and beauty. You may have had little success in fishing ; 
your vasculum may be empty of specimens ; and you may be toiling 
upwards under a broiling sun, which makes the rocks burn like hot 
iron. But suddenly you come on a little green glade among birch 
trees, with the water curling through great masses of saxifrage. The 
turf is strewn with the star flowers of the “grass of Parnassus,” and 
the air redolent of wild thyme and sweet-scented fern. You fling 
yourself down and long no more for the valley. 

Sometimes the sights which one sees by these streams are quite 
unique. I know one burn where the colour of the water is the 
purest sapphire. The ruddy brown of some of the mosses and 
lichens, the warm green of the oak ferns, and the emerald grass 
contrast strangely with the grey rocks and white shingle. But to 
see such places you must tramp many miles. They are only to be 
found in the heart of the great upland region of Tweedside. 
Wordsworth never penned a truer line than when he wrote— 


‘* True beauty dwells in deep retreats.” 


At one time Nature must have been more attractive than she is 
nowadays. When a Kelpie dwelt in every stream, and fairies danced 
on the greensward, and an honest herd was in hope (or fear) of 
meeting a brownie when he went out to the hill, with what strange 
feelings a man must have fished these waters. But science and 
matter-of-fact philosophy have driven away these idle dreams and 
left us only the rocks and the heather. It is easy to see how simple 
people believed in such beings. A curl of foam is often like some 
living thing, and the sound of angry waters might be mistaken for 
the cry of a malignant demon. Here we are on classic ground. 
Yon blue, broken-backed hill in the distance is Bodsbeck Law, the 
scene of Hogg’s famous tale. You can see from the tops of some of 
these fells the green Eildons, cleft in three by the Devil at the com- 
mand of Michael Scott, where Arthur and his knights, as the story 
goes, lie sleeping until the chosen warrior comes to blow the magic 
horn and set them free to right the wrongs of the earth. Perhaps 
after all it is better that such fancies should be left to fools and 
children—better for the hard business of life. But many a man, I 
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doubt not, regrets at times that Titania and Oberon have recalled 
their legions, and that much of the poetry of earth is dead. 

Some fishers prefer a companion on the hills. I, for my part, 
would rather be alone. Where there is any chance of a large fish, 
it is pleasant to have a brother angler at hand to see your skill. 
But where the trout are small there is no need of sucha one. You 
have to keep up a continuous flow of small-talk ; and if you begin 
to recount your exploits, you leave the realm of sober fact ; that is, 
unless you are of a different moral make from most men. Your 
friend, too, can hardly be expected to have the same tastes as you. 
While you are exulting over some rare plant, he is complaining of 
the rough road; or, when you are lost in admiration of some 
glorious view, he growls over the bad quality of the lunch. You 
may meet with a man once in a while, whose company is worth the 
seeking; but the odds against it are too great for any rash experi- 
menting. 

Now and then you meet one of the moormen on his rounds. 
They are early up and away round their hill to “look” the sheep. 
If you chance to pass in the lambing-time you will find a busy scene. 
Shepherds and dogs are abroad from morning to night ; sometimes 
even from morning to morning. They snatch a short sleep when- 
ever they can get it, so that I have often come on one sleeping 
behind a dry-stone dyke. They are a bold race and a hardy, with 
their faces tanned as brown as spring, summer, and autumn suns 
can make them. As you go up from the valleys the type of the 
inhabitant becomes higher. Your ploughman and farm labourer is 
* mostly a very cloddish fellow, without any mind or enterprise in his 
composition. His brother of the hills is full of spirit and dash, a 
great reader, and even thinker, in his way. I once walked a round 
with one of them, and he talked of Tennyson and Carlyle with as 
much intelligence as a university graduate. This man, though 
living six miles from a station, had Good IWords regularly every 
month, and a newspaper twice a week, which he read from beginning 
to end, including the advertisements. They are keen fishers, and 
willsshow you many hidden pools and streams known only to them- 
selves. And if, by any chance, you go into one of their homes, you 
will be most hospitably entertained with scones and milk. 

Sometimes I have gone for long walks over the moorlands, and 
slept at night in herds’ cottages. It seemed like a journey into 
fairyland. Each day brought new pleasures and new scenes. 
Freedom and clear air work a wonderful change in a man’s dis- 
position ; and, when I came down to the valleys again, I looked 
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with a kind of compassionate condescension on all lowlanders. But 
if you are young and strong, what is there to hinder you from sleeping 
sub celo with a plaid round your shoulders? In a mild night of 
June, in some sheltered corrie, a bed of brackens is a couch fora 
king. The good lady at the Clachan of Aberfoyle had strong views 
on this subject, for she assured Bailie Nicol Jarvie and his friends 
that “a night amang the heather wad caller their bloods—that they 
might sleep in their claes, as mony a gude blade does in the 
scabbard.” Yet one is thankful that the worthy Bailie did not take 
her advice, for he “wad hae been sair hadden doon wi’ the 
rheumatics ” if he had. 

Most anglers in moorland waters take a bock in their pocket to 
read when the fish are shy or their legs tired. It is a good thing so 
to do ; for the man lives not who enjoys that special branch of un- 
successful fishing known as “ drowning a worm.” Our likes and 
dislikes are many and varied. Mr. Stevenson has a fondness for 
carrying a volume of Hazlitt’s essays or Heine’s songs with him. 
Hazlitt himself thinks Charles Lamb the worst possible companion 
for the hills, because he is so delightful an author to read at home. 
One nook beside a stream is inseparably connected for me with 
Bacon ; for as often as I went thither I read his essays. But, when 
you have left the glens for the high moorlands, you will be in need of 
books of another kind. The quiet gossip of Izaak Walton may 
delight you in the valleys ; up there he nods and grows wearisome. 
Away with peace and reflection, you say, give us the poetry of war 
and great deeds. In the heart of the Border country, that “ holy 
land of the ideal,” what can be more suitable than the ballads of the 
minstrels? For the first time you fully appreciate such noble laysas 
“ Kinmont Willie,” or “ Jamie Telfer o’ the Fair Dodhead.” The old 
Saga writers, with their modern foilowers, have an added charm ; 
and I think that the long-resounding lines of Homer have never so 
much grandeur as when read aloud in the clear air of the hill-tops. 

A man’s whole nature is freshened. He may be a porter, or 
underpaid clerk in town ; but here he feels himself on a level with 
the kings and great ones of the earth. In the valleys he may have 
little substance and much sorrow; on the moors he is rich with 
the riches of nature which are not bought with money, but fall to the 
lot of the man, be he peer or peasant, of good and honest heart. He 
wins freedom and lightheartedness—a freedom, not of turbid revolu- 
tionaries, and a gaiety possessed by no feather-brained reveller. He 
may be ambitious of vain things, but the cool breath of Athena in 
the heavens blows away all idle fancies from his brain. In the old days 
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men of ruined fortunes—broken men—took to the hills and lived a 
free and easy life. So we, who have not done all we wished in the 
world, can find much comfort and not a little pleasure in the mere 
borderland of such an existence. The great hills, with a more than 
Catonian gravity on their brows, make mundane matters seem as 
trifles ; and often, lying among the heather, or listening to the water 
crooning the soft Latin words which stand at the head of this paper, 
we may taste the root of the herb called Peace of Mind, and enjoy 
the blessing of the third beatitude. 

It is pleasant to be here at all times, but especially in the warm 
mornings of early June or the sultry afternoons of August. It is 
somewhat bleak (if it be not treason to talk so), in the spring and 
autumn. We miss the flowers and numberless insects of summer. 
The day to my mind is one which is 


‘* Sunny before and sunny behind 
Over the heather.” 


You will get little enjoyment and scarcely more trout by going 
up the burns on a wet day. A good angler can get fish in the 
dryest weather from the deep pools. So in this matter I hold with 
my worthy friend, Mr. By-ends, of Fairspeech—a man grievously 
traduced by one Bunyan—who declared that “some, after their 
headstrong manner, conclude that it is their duty to rush on journey 
all weathers ; but that he is for waiting for wind and tide.” 

So to all good fellows who may essay to try their art in these 
streams, I give greeting, and bid them persevere. For among these 
rough rocks and hills they may chance to come to “a delicate plain 
called Ease, where they may go with much content.” 


JOHN BUCHAN. 
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ROBERT FERGUSSON: 
SCOTTISH POET. 


I. 


N November 28, 1786, Robert Burns entered Edinburgh for 
the first time. We are told by his biographer Cunningham, 
who had special opportunities of knowing, that though he came with 
high hopes, good prospects, and valuable letters of introduction in 
his pocket, he remained in a state of irresolution for several days. 
He wandered about the city, apparently listless and aimless. He 
ascended Salisbury Crags and gazed upon “Auld Reekie”; he 
visited Holyrood, stared at the shops, surveyed the Castle, and went 
into Allan Ramsay’s house, uncovering his head as he entered. But 
in a noteworthy hour, while engaged in his peregrinations, he strolled 
into the old churchyard in the Canongate. His visit was not a 
purposeless one, for he sought out a simple grave that held the 
remains of “an elder brother in misfortune,” whose memory he 
fondly cherished. There was no stone to mark the spot, only the 
green grass, nipped by the winter’s cold, covered the grave. Burns 
was in tears, his head bare, and he sobbed as he stood. Kneeling 
down, he embraced and kissed. the sod. It was the tribute of his 
great heart to the genius and sad fate of Robert Fergusson, who, 
more than any other poet, had been his inspirer and his model. 
Burns had already written of him as “ Fergusson the writer chiel’, a 
deathless name!” Meeting with Fergusson’s poems in the town of 
Irvine, at a time when his own muse was dormant, he had “ strung 
anew his wildly-sounding lyre with emulating vigour.” This visit of 
the Ayrshire bard, taken with the circumstance that followed it three 
months afterwards, when Burns caused a tombstone to be placed 
over Fergusson’s grave, links in immortal remembrance these two 
“brothers in the muses.” 
In the days that have followed, Burns has had at least his fair 


share of the world’s honour. Fergusson has not had anything like 
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his fair share. ‘Auld Reekie,” whose laureate he was in a more 
intimate sense than that which can be ascribed to any other poet, 
has most unrighteously neglected his memory. The Scotch metro- 
polis is a veritable pantheon of statues and undying memories, but it 
has no statue of Robert Fergusson, and his name is seldom honoured. 
Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, keen Scotsmen 
both, have given utterance to wise and seasonable words on this 
subject. 

These utterances are at once so timely and so wise, that I 
venture to transcribe them at some length. Mr. Lang, speaking at 
the Burns’ Anniversary Dinner in Edinburgh in 1891, said: ‘Some 
people are inclined to ask—Are we quite sure that we are worshipping 
the right poet? It is true that there are many poets, and I some- 
times yield so far to the suggestion as to think that we might worship 
some of them a little more than we do. There is Fergusson, Burns’ 
master, who died at twenty-four, a true poet, but so unfortunate after 
death as in life, that I doubt if we have a proper critical edition of 
Fergusson, and certainly we have not such an account of his life as 
might well be written.” Then Mr. Stevenson, in his charming book, 
“Edinburgh: Picturesque Notes,” says, with reference to a certain 
monument on the Calton Hill: “The scene suggests reflections on 
fame, and on man’s injustice to the dead. You see Dugald Stewart 
more handsomely commemorated than Burns. Immediately below, 
in the Canongate churchyard, lies Robert Fergusson, Burns’ master 
in his art, who died insane while yet a stripling ; and if Dugald 
Stewart has been somewhat too boisterously acclaimed, the Edinburgh 
poet, on the other hand, is most unrighteously forgotten. The 
votaries of Burns, a crew too common in all ranks in Scotland, and 
more remarkable for number than discretion, eagerly suppress all 
mention of the lad who handed to him the poetic impulse, and, up 
to the time when he grew famous, continued to influence him in his 
manner and choice of subjects. Burns himself not only acknow- 
ledged his debt in a fragment of autobiography, but erected a tomb 
over the grave in the Canongate churchyard. This was worthy of 
an artist ; but although I have read, I think, nearly all the biographies 
of Burns, I cannot remember one in which the modesty of nature 
was not violated, or where Fergusson was not sacrificed to the credit 
of his follower’s originality. There is a kind of gaping admiration 
that would fain roll Shakespeare and Bacon into one, to have a bigger 
thing to gape at ; anda class of men who cannot edit one author 
without disparaging all others. They are mistaken if they think to 
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please the great originals; and whoever puts Fergusson right with 
fame, cannot do better than dedicate his labours to the memory of 
Burns, who will be the best delighted of the dead.” Mr. Stevenson 
was younger than he is now when he wrote this. It is expressed 
with all his accustomed liveliness, and with quite his usual vigour. 
But the statement is true, nevertheless, and those who have read 
most in “ Burns’ literature” wili certainly agree with the writer. It 
is not my intention here to attempt such “an account of Fergusson’s 
life as might well be written.” Space forbids that ; but I shall be 
satisfied if I can present a succinct outline of the young poet’s 
short, though by no means uneventful career ; and, following that, 
a brief criticism of his work. 

Robert Fergusson was born in Edinburgh on September 5, 1750. 
Some biographers have given the 17th as the date of his birth, but 
this was an undoubted mistake. He was the fourth of the family, 
and the third surviving child. His father was William Fergusson, a 
native of Tarland, in Aberdeenshire, and his mother, Elizabeth 
Forbes, youngest daughter of John Forbes, tacksman or, tenant, of 
Templeton, Hillockhead, and Wellhead of Kildrummy, also in 
Aberdeenshire. William Fergusson had served an apprenticeship to 
a merchant in Aberdeen, and on the death of his master, in whose 
service he had, on the completion of his apprenticeship, presum- 
ably remained, he removed to Edinburgh in 1746, shortly after his 
brother-in-law, John Forbes, had returned from fighting the High- 
land clans at Culloden. Mr. Fergusson held several clerkships in 
Edinburgh and its neighbourhood, but wind and weather seem to 
kave been dead against his fortunes. He cameé to his last haven as 
managing clerk and accountant in the offices of the British Linen 
‘Company, Canongate, Edinburgh. This was in 1762, and here he 
remained, a trusted and valued servant till his death in 1767. 
William Fergusson was a man of industry and integrity. Yet he seems 
to have been one of those mortals who deserve success without ever 
really achieving it. The poet’s mother also was a woman of great 
worth, and it would appear that she was a busy housewife as well, 
for her husband, in one of his earlier letters, says : ‘‘ My wife has had 
a web for several months on the stocks, which, I hope, will soon be 
ready for launching.” The web, whatever it consisted of, must have 
been badly wanted in a household where the annual income, at its 
best, was only a few degrees higher than that shown by the 
following abstract of expenses, prepared by William Fergusson 
himself : 
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ABSTRACT OF EXPENSES, ANNO 1751. 


House rent . ° ° ° ° Z1 10 o 
Coals . . ° . . . 212 0 
Candles ° ° ° ° - O19 6 
Bread . ‘ ° ° ‘ . » 4 6 8 
Milk . ° ° ° ° ° . £889 
Flesh and fish. . . ° . gg 6 & 
Salt, greens, and barley ° ° - 08 FS 
+ + « (torn away with wafer) . I10 4 
Washing . ° . . ° 013 0 
Quarter payments for children, &c. 115 0 

£19 5 93 

er ne 


N.B.—4s. 24d. and chance for shoes, shirts, clothes, &c. 


Both the parents, it is well to note, came ‘of a poetic stock, so 
that Fergusson by blood was allied to the Muses. In view of our 
author’s last tragic days, it is also of importance to understand that 
his parents had a deep sense of the value of religious training. 
Mrs. Fergusson, especially, is spoken of as a woman of sterling 
piety. 

William Fergusson had been four years in Edinburgh when the 
poet was born. The family were then living in a little house in the 
old Cap and Feather Close, which was situated close to the neigh- 
bourhood of the present North Bridge Street. The young child’s lot 
was not cast in pleasant places, for poverty may be said to have 
haunted the doorstep. In the year following his birth, 1751, his 
father writes of him in a letter, ‘‘ Rob, the young one, is a thriving 
boy.” As he got a little oider, however, he became a sickly child, 
and throughout his life he was never free from constitutional weakness. 
His earliest education was received from his mother, who taught her 
“ darling gentle Robert” his “letters.” In the seventh year of his 
age he went to school, his tutor being a Mr. Philp, in Niddry’s Wynd, 
situated in the spot where South Bridge Street now stands, and nearly 
opposite Allan Ramsay’s famous shop. ‘The Wynd abounded in 
curious, antique houses, many of which had formerly been the 
residences of notable townsmen. Here he remained for only six 
months, but during that time he must have made extraordinary 
progress, for at its close he was entered asa scholar in the Latin class 
of Mr. John Gilchrist, one of the masters in the Edinburgh High 
School. This famous institution was not then established, as it is now, 
under the Calton Hill, but it stood on the ancient site of the Black- 
friars Monastery of King Alexander II., at the bottom of Infirmary 
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Street and in the vicinity of the Cowgate. Fergusson continued at 
this school for about four years, from 1758 to 1761. All this time 
he was a weak lad, with frequent illnesses, which occasioned as 
frequent absences from school. But he held his own in the class, 
being a better scholar than many, and nearly on a level with the best. 
Indeed, according to some of his biographers, he was a kind of 
youthful prodigy in general aptitude; and the following story, 
belonging to High School days, has been told with much gusto. 
‘It was while his studies were interrupted by ill-health that he first 
acquired a taste for books, and it is a somewhat remarkable fact that 
while yet a mere child (in his eighth year) his chief delight was to 
pore over the Bible, the Proverbs of Solomon being his especial 
favourite. One day he entered his mother’s apartment in tears, 
calling upon her to ‘whip him.’ On inquiry being made as to the 
reason for such a very extraordinary request, he sobbed, ‘Oh, mother, 
he that spareth the rod hateth his own child ’—a noticeable illustra- 
tion,” says his naive biographer, “of the vivid impression that his 
reading made.” Say rather, if there be any truth in the story, that 
Fergusson had already developed his talent for mimicry and humour, 
and that he was playing tricks with his pious mother. His 
High School master, Mr. John Gilchrist, is described by Henry 
Mackenzie, “‘ The Man of Feeling,” as “‘a good-humoured person with 
a good deal of comedy about him.” Fergusson, no doubt, proved an 
apt pupil in comic matters as well as in construing Latin. With 
regard to the High School curriculum of those days, “ The Man of 
Feeling” says: ‘‘ The scholars went through the four classes taught 
by the under masters, reading the usual elementary Latin books— 
for at that time no Greek was taught in the High School—and so 
on up to Virgil and Horace, Sallust, and parts of Cicero. . . . The 
hours of attendance were from 7 to 9 A.M., and, after an interval of 
an hour for breakfast, from 10 to 12; then, after another interval of 
two hours for dinner, the scholars returned for two hours in the after- 
noon.” This was pretty stiff daily work for an ailing boy, and it 
certainly required to be lightened by a little “comedy.” In those 
days the High School lads were a disciplined republic, sometimes 
given to taking the law into their own hands. When the “black- 
guards” of the Cowgate broke out into open attack, the “puppies”— 
that is to say, the High School bull-dogs—were wont to arise in their 
wrath and growl down the attack. Many a battle was thus fought, 
chronicled by no muse; and the “puppies,” though the superior 
animals, did not always get the best of it. Fergusson was too young, 
and possibly too weak, to take part in these pitched battles, but he 
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must frequently have heard the stones rattle, and seen the fists do 
their work. And even if he did not take part in the fighting himself, 
he was no doubt familiar with those who had been taught, as Darsie 
Latimer was by Alan Fairford, to “smoke a cobbler, spin a lozen, 
head a bicker, and hold the bannets”—in other words, to break a 
window, head a skirmish with stones, and hold the bonnet or hand- 
kerchief which used to divide High School boys when fighting. He 
had seen those (I quote from the greatest of Edinburgh High School 
boys, Walter Scott, in “Redgauntlet”) who had become “ the pride of 
the yards and the dread of the hucksters in the High School Wynd.” 
Like them he had not been contented “ with humbly passing through 
the Cowgate post without climbing over the top of it.” “You taught 
me,” says Darsie Latimer to Fairford, “to keep my fingers off the 
weak and to clench my fists against the strong; to carry no tales out 
of school ; to stand forth like a true man, obey the stern order of a 
Pande manum, and endure my pawmies without wincing, like one 
that is determined not to be the better for them.” These were the 
glorious republican rules in which Fergusson was trained. At this 
time there was a small voluntary “ Library Fund ” in connection with 
the school, and when we remember his father’s poverty, it is worth while 
to notice that Robert Fergusson’s contribution towards the “ Fund” 
in 1758 was one shilling, and in 1761, two shillings and sixpence. 

In 1761, Fergusson was transferred from Edinburgh High School 
to the Grammar Schoolin Dundee. This circumstance has puzzled 
some of his biographers, but its reason is now perfectly clear. William 
Fergusson’s means were scant, and he could ill afford to pay for his 
boy’s education. Through the kindness of Lord Finlater, whose 
factor Fergusson’s brother-in-law had been, in Aberdeenshire, a 
presentation to a bursary, or scholarship, was obtained in favour of 
Robert at the Dundee Grammar School. This scholarship came 
from a benefaction (Scofice mortification) left by the Rev. David 
Fergusson, of Strathmartine, in terms of a deed dated December 20, 
1695, in which he stated that, “ being now aged, and wanting heirs of 
his own body to inherit the same,” he bequeathed a certain sum of 
money for the “ pious use after mentioned, viz.: for the use, main- 
tenance, and education of two poor male children not under the age 
of nine years at their admission, or above fourteen years while they 
are at the School of Dundee, of my own surname and nearest degree 
of blood to me, whom failing any other two young indigent male 
children of my own surname.” Fergusson, no doubt, became entitled 


under the terms of the last clause only. He was a “poor scholar” 
now, in the literal sense, enjoying free education, free board and 
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lodging in the house of “‘a burgher of good report,” with sufficient 
“clothes and necessaries for his body, head, and feet,” his coat 
“‘ being always of a grey colour lined with blue sleeves.” Fergusson 
continued at the Dundee Grammar School as a bursar lad from 1761 
to 1764, when, being over fourteen years of age, he was no longer 
eligible for the benefits of the “mortification.” His parents, 
however, were anxious that their lad should live to “wag his head 
in a pu’pit” (the most glorious destiny, in their opinion, for such a 
son), and William Fergusson had made up his mind that, if possible, 
Robert should go from school to the University. Fortunately, the 
good clergyman’s benefaction provided that “how soon and when- 
soever the said (two) children, or either of them, shall attain to 
the said age of fourteen years complete,” the patrons were “to 
make trial if they, or either of them, be capable of learning, and 
has an inclination to be scholars, and if found so capable,” they 
were “to be put to Saint Leonard’s College, of Saint Andrew’s, for 
the space of four years, and the said patrons” were “to entertain, 
maintain, and furnish them at bed, board, and with clothes, and 
other necessaries.” Under this provision Robert Fergusson by- 
and-by proceeded to the University of St. Andrews, but, in the 
autumn of 1764, being no longer a Grammar School boy, he 
accompanied his mother on a visit to an uncle, Mr. John Forbes, of 
Round Lichnot, a farm in the neighbourhood of Old Meldrum, in 
Aberdeenshire. In a letter from William Fergusson to his wife 
(written from Warriston’s Close, High Street, Edinburgh, where 
the family were now living), under date August 17 of this year, he 
says, “It gives me no small satisfaction to find you have had so 
agreeable a meeting with your brother and sisters, and that Rob has 
held out the journey.” ‘This was probably Fergusson’s first visit to 
Aberdeenshire. He was now in his parents’ native region, and had 
opportunities of seeing the varied life of the stout-hearted country 
folks. It was the time when “banks o’ corn bent down wi’ laded 
ear,” of which he afterwards sang in his “ Farmer’s Ingle.” The 
fields were white unto harvest, and it is possible that he may have 
followed the reapers at their work. From Round Lichnot, Fergusson 
returned to Warriston’s Close, and he resided with his parents 
there for over two months, his father now being in the service of the 
British Linen Company. 

On December 7, 1764, “ William Fergusson, writer in Edinburgh,” 
““compeared ” before the trustees of the mortification in Dundee, 
and “ produced to the patrons proper certificates of his son, Robert 
Fergusson, being properly qualified for going to the College; the 
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patrons did, therefore, by missive letter of this date, present the said 
Robert Fergusson to the United Colleges of St. Leonard’s and St. 
Salvator, at St. Andrews, for the time limited by the Mortification 
(four years), from and after the first day of November last, with an 
allowance of ten pounds sterling yearly. . . .” That Fergusson had 
made good progress at school is proved by the fact that he encoun- 
tered no difficulty in obtaining “letters from the Presbytery,” certify- 
ing his competence to enter the University. The missive letter was 
duly lodged with the secretary of the University on December 8, but 
Fergusson did not matriculate until February 1765, when he joined 
the Latin and Greek classes respectively of Professors Wilson and 
Morton. Already he had begun to describe himself as “ Robert 
Fergusson, Student of Divinity,” the calling to which he looked 
forward being that of the ministry of the Scottish Kirk. At St. 
Andrews he remained a student for about four years, viz. until 1768, 
when he had reached his eighteenth year. That he wasa distinguished 
student cannot be asserted ; there is reason, however, to suppose 
that his attainments as a scholar were highly respectable. But he 
does not seem to have taken very kindly to the classics ; indeed, 
his biographer, Mr. Ruddiman, is responsible for the statement that 
Fergusson asserted “that Virgil and Horace were the only Latin 
authors he would ever look at while he was at the University.” 
Whether that be true or not, it is certain that he was a considerable 
proficient in mathematics, and it may be supposed that Natural 
Philosophy was a favourite study, for he commended himself very 
highly to Dr. Wilkie, who held the Professorship of that subject in 
the University. Wilkie was a kindly but eccentric man, an agricul- 
turist and a poet, and he admitted Fergusson to his friendship. 
Together they were accustomed to visit the Professor’s farm four 
miles distant from St. Andrews, and other expeditions, too, appear 
to have been undertaken by them. Fergusson’s life at this time in the 
famous old university town was undoubtedly a rollicking one. He had 
never taken very warmly to the idea of entering the ministry of the 
Kirk. He was now one of the dons vivants ; a humorist ; known as 
an excellent good fellow and boon companion ; fond of practical 
jokes ; a versifier given to satire ; and he became mixed in occasional 
escapades which scarcely became the character of ‘‘ Robert Fergusson, 
Student of Divinity.” But his satire and his tricks seem never to 
have left a sting. One of the janitors, years afterwards, described 
his character to the poet’s nephew, Mr. James Inverarity, in a single 
sentence. He was asked if he recollected Fergusson. “Bob 
Fergusson !” he exclaimed, “that Ido! Many a time I’ve put him 
to the door. Ah! he was a tricky callant, but a fine laddie for a’ 
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that.” Various interesting anecdotes have been collected with regard 
to his student days, but these must here be passed over. During 
the last year of his attendance he suffered expulsion from the Univer- 
sity for being concerned as an accomplice in “a riot committed .. . 
on Lewis Grant about one o’clock of the morning of this 26th of 
March (1768).” He had also “ wantonly given up John Adamson’s 
name to be prayed for.” There must have been strong extenuating 
circumstances in the case, for he was “received in again at a 
meeting of the masters” four days afterwards. All this time he was 
a dabbler in poetry, receiving occasional sensible advice from his 
elder brother Henry, who was a fencing-master in Edinburgh, and a 
person of great intelligence. His wits were sharpened no doubt by the 
criticism of his student friends, several of whom afterwards became 
famous, while the more mature counsel and advice of such men as 
Professor Wilkie must have been very helpful. None of these early 
poetic efforts survive (with the possible exception of his “ Elegy on 
the Death of Dr. Gregory”). But a crisis had now come in his 
life. His father had died in 1767 ; his college days must needs ter- 
minate, for the years in which he could benefit from the “ Mortifi- 
cation ” were now past ; so he returned sad and without a purpose 
to his widowed mother and sisters in Edinburgh. 

Meanwhile his brother Henry, who was eight years his senior, 
had gone to sea. Mrs. Fergusson was bravely endeavouring to keep 
a house over her head by “letting a spare room to lodgers.” She 
was now living in Jamieson’s Land, in the neighbourhood of the 
Grass-market. Young Fergusson was tossed on a sea of doubt and 
difficulty. What was he todo? Like Othello, his occupation was 
gone. The weeks sped past, and the spring of 1769 still found him 
idle and irresolute. But at length he determined to pay another 
visit to his uncle, Mr. John Forbes, in Aberdeenshire. Mr. Forbes 
was a man getting on in the world. He was both farmer and factor. 
He had held the farm of Round Lichnot, about two miles to the 
north of Old Meldrum, on the road to Turriff, and he was now tenant 
of Forrester Hill, another farm about two miles to the north-east of 
Old Meldrum, on the road to Methlick. It was through this gentle- 
man’s means that Fergusson had obtained his bursary, for Mr. Forbes 
had the ear of Lord Finlater, Chancellor of Scotland, whose factor he 
had been, and whose influence was great. When Fergusson for- 
merly lived in this neighbourhood it had been the time of early 
harvest ; now it was the season— 


When nature hung her mantle green 
On every blooming tree, 
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when birds began to sing in the wood of Lichnot, and the primroses 
came out on the braes. With his uncle Fergusson remained for 
about six months, and we are warranted in saying that they were an 
ill-assorted couple. A painstaking, plodding, “ bawbee ”-making, 
matter-of-fact, albeit most worthy farmer and factor, was just as ill- 
fitted to understand and sympathise with an irresolute, romantic, and 
wayward young poet, as was that great senior partner in the house of 
Osbaldistone & Tresham to understand or sympathise with the 
vagaries of young Francis Osbaldistone. If it be true, moreover, 
that Fergusson, in addition to week-day escapades in the Lichnot 
Wood and the fields, was accustomed “to assemble the servants who 
had been detained from public worship on the Sabbaths, and, taking 
his stand at the mouth of the peat-stack, he would address them for 
more than an hour at a time in language so eloquent and fervid that 
Mr. Forbes (the poet’s cousin) distinctly remembers to have often 
seen them bathed in tears ”—if this be true, the worthy man must 
have been sadly puzzled to understand the young lad, and may have 
doubted whether ‘‘ he was ower guid or ower ill.” At any rate the 
time came when they quarrelled and “ parted, ne’er to meet again.” 
One day Fergusson appeared in sorry guise at his uncle’s dinner- 

table (he had taken an hour or two’s diversion in the wood of Lich- 
not, climbing trees and swinging on the branches, with the result that 
his garb bore too many marks of rent, and wear and tear). Lord 
Finlater and another local magnate were guests on this occasion, 
and the factor was horrified. He indignantly ordered Fergusson 
from the room ; a marked insult, as the poet’s young cousins were 
allowed to remain. Férgusson, a shy, sensitive youth, was stung to 
the quick. He went forth, packed his little all in a bundle, and 
without even the Scotsman’s proverbial ‘‘saxpence ” in his pocket, set 
out for Edinburgh and home. Shakespeare had sung long ago that— 

Crabbed age and youth 

Cannot live together ; 

Youth is full of pleasaunce, 

Age is full of care ; 


Youth like summer morn, 
Age like winter weather. 


Mr. Forbes, it is true, was not a very old man, but he was old 
in the ways of the world, and the above incident had probably been 
“‘the last straw” in the load he had to bear. When he found that 
Fergusson had vanished, his passion began to cool, and, guessing 
his nephew’s route, he sent a messenger after Fergusson to beg his 
return, or at any rate to press upon him a sum of money to pay his 
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way. The poet wasin a mighty rage, and he resolutely refused either 
to go back or to accept a penny. So he footed it to Edinburgh, 
living on his wits and the sympathies of strangers, just as Oliver 
Goldsmith had done many a day in kindred plight. 

The journey had its effect, however, upon Fergusson, and it sent 
him to bed fora fortnight. Then once more he had to face the 
problem of how to get a livelihood. Like many an ex-“ divinity 
student” similarly circumstanced, he might have become a school- 
master; but Fergusson was scarcely constituted of the stuff from which 
pedagogues are made. For the other learned professions he had 
not, as we have seen, the means to prosecute the necessary studies. 
He took, therefore, as a last resource, that which came to his hand, 
this being the post of “ writer,” or copyist, in the office of the Edin- 
burgh Commissary Clerk, Mr. Charles Abercromby. The poet was 
an expert penman, but his remuneration never rose higher than a 
mere pittance, and he had to write, write, until his fingers ached. 
He was now brought into contact with many persons who were con- 
nected with the Law, and he formed numerous friendships. He 
became a theatre-goer and cultivated the society of “ several players 
and musicians”; associations quite congenial to his character as a 
poet, but not too well-fitted in those convivial times to aid his 
advancement in the world. Chief among these boon companions 
was Mr. Woods, then the leading actor in the Scottish capital. During 
this time Fergusson was the author of several pieces more or less 
fugitive, but it was not until 1771 that the poems which have rendered 
him famous began to appear in Auddiman’s Weekly Magazine, a 
publication which had been started in 1768, and had obtained an 
almost immediate popularity. The price of the magazine was 14d, 
and it had a brilliant staff of contributors, numbering many of the 
chief literary men of the day. Fergusson’s first attempts were 
feeble, and they were far from warranting the praise bestowed upon 
them by the editor. They consisted of English poems couched in 
the most artificial style, and unrelieved by a single brilliant line. 
But with the publication of the “ Daft Days” in 1772 Fergusson 
may be said to have “ cometeo his own.” The first lines in the poem, 
and indeed every line, are instinct with the spirit of artistic grace 
and fine poetic genius. No strain like— 


Now mirk December’s dowie face 
Glowers ower the rigs wi’ sour grimace, 
While, through his minimum o’ space, 
The bleer ee’d sun, 
Wi’ blinkin’ light and stealin’ pace 
His race doth run— 
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had been heard since Allan Ramsay ceased to sing. ‘“ Honest 
Allan” had now been dead fourteen years, and no worthy minstrel 
had yet arisen to strike the Scottish lyre. Allan himself had gone 
to his grave without a single skilled versifier to sing his elegy. 
Robert Falconer, the author of “The Shipwreck,” had been in 
Edinburgh in 1751, and “ Minstrel” Beattie had now become famous, 
but people were waiting for a poet who would speak to them in 
their own rich Doric. The success of the “Daft Days,” and the 
pieces that followed in “ Ruddiman,” was enormous. The magazine 
was widely read, and far and near through bonnie Scotland, leal- 
hearted men and women acclaimed the rising bard. If a Scots poet 
laureateship had then been vacant, Robert Fergusson would have 
been voted the only worthy candidate for the bays. ‘ Minor” 
poets arose to welcome him. Fergusson was now a personage in 
the Scottish capital ; his society was coveted ; and he continued to 
be “the king o’ guid fellows, and wale o’ young men.” 

His friendships were not limited to the city, but extended also 
into its neighbourhood. Broomhouse, North Belton, Balledmund, 
and Dunbar were places which he frequently visited, and some of 
his best poems are dated from the country. In a letter addressed 
to Burns, Mr. Peter Stewart, then editor of the Morning Post, and 
formerly one of Fergusson’s associates, says he had “such a richness 
of conversation, such a plenitude of fancy. His manner was so 
felicitous that he enraptured every person around him, and infused 
into the hearts of the young and old the spirit and animation which 
filled his own mind.” Tom Sommers, another intimate friend, who 
was afterwards one of the poet’s earliest biographers, describing 
himself in the little book as “ His Majesty’s Glazier for Scotland ” 
(and who kept a shop in Parliament Close, which Fergusson often 
visited, as it was in the neighbourhood of the Commissary Clerk’s 
Office, where he was employed), also states that the poet had “an 
amazing variety of qualifications for social life.” He further says 
that Fergusson had “an uncommon flow of Hudibrastic humour.” 
When we learn, further, that he possessed a magnificent voice, and 
could sing better than most the sweet songs of Scotia ; that he could 
take his “ drap o’ drink” and ne’er say nay, we need not be surprised 
that he was eagerly sought after by all convivial souls, of whom 
Edinburgh had at that time a greater progeny than probably any 
other city of similar sizein Europe. Facilis est descensus Averni. For 
Fergusson it was easy, too easy, and ultimately it led to madness. 
In the words of “A. B. G[rosart],” the most painstaking of all 
Fergusson’s biographers (to whom I here express the deepest 
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obligations) : ‘‘ Fergusson was at this period plunged into a course 
of dissipation, hostile to all steadiness of purpose, and calculated 
artificially to increase the difficulty of emancipating himself from the 
low condition of life in which he was placed.” This testimony is 
true, and it is set forth with kindly generosity. Meanwhile the poems 
which were laying the foundations of his literary immortality came 
thick and fast from his pen. In some of them he described with 
rollicking gusto and admirable fidelity the free and easy life of his 
time ; in others his spirit wandered to rural solitudes—the calm 
face of nature—and there it was soothed. Thus, toiling, rejoicing, 
sorrowing—more frequently sorrowing than rejoicing —onward through 
his brief life Fergusson went. 

For a short space he left the office of the Commissary Clerk for 
that of the Sheriff Clerk, but he soon returned, and continued there 
chained to the oar till the end came, receiving a small sum per 
page for his “writing.” As he turned off the folios day by day, 
one can imagine him saying, as Charles Lamb was wont to say in 
somewhat similar case, “ These be my Works”! It was an age of 
dependence. Good things came to few who were without patrons. 
Fergusson had many friends (consisting mainly of those connected 
with the Law), but he had no influential patron who could extend 
a helping hand. His companionship was courted ; he was a fellow 
of infinite jest and most excellent fancy ; people applauded, and 
gaped with admiration ; but no one came forward to lift him out 
of the mire. 


My curse upon your whunstane hearts, 
Ye E’nbrugh gentry ! 


one may here exclaim, repeating the malediction of Burns. Help 
did come at last, from his brother Henry and a kind friend ; but 
it came too late, when the poet was cold in the earth ! 

Walter Ruddiman, the publisher, seems to have fairly remunerated 
him for his contributions to the Magazine. Fergusson is said to 
have received “not large but regular payment, and two suits of 
clothes—an every-day and Sabbath suit—every year,” and Mr. 
Ruddiman himself testifies that the profit upon a little volume of 
the collected poems, published by subscription in 1773, was at least 
£50. Fergusson was a great lover of the theatre, and, like Falstaff, 
he loved to take his ease in his inn. The Edinburgh Theatre Royal 
was then a popular and a celebrated house ; but the poet’s “inn ” 
was of no great pretensions. His favourite resort of this kind was 
Luckie Middlemist’s Oyster Tavern, in the Cowgate, situated at the 
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spot where the southern end of the South Bridge now stands. In 
one of his earliest poems he has sung— 
When big as burns the gutters rin, 
If ye ha’e catch’d a droukit skin, 
To Luckie Middlemist’s loup in 
And sit fu’ snug 
Owre oysters and a dram o’ gin 
Or haddock lug. 


He was a member also of the famous Cape Club, a fraternity of 

“ Knights,” amongst whom he was known as “Sir Precentor,” in 
allusion to his gifts as a singer, and whose social charms he has 
himself celebrated in “ Auld Reekie” : 

But chief, oh Cape! we crave thy aid, 

To get our cares and poortith laid. 

Sincerity and genius true, 

O’ knights have ever been the due. 

Mirth, music, porter deepest dyed, 

Are never here to worth denied ; 

And health, o’ happiness the queen, 

Blinks bonnie wi’ her smile serene. 


But, alas! health did not “ blink bonnie wi’ her smile serene” on 
poor Fergusson. His constitution became thoroughly undermined. 
At one time he thought of flying from his miserable life, and following 
his brother Henry tosea. But his mother, who was deeply attached 
to him, would not hear of this project, and he gave way to her en- 
treaty. It was at this time that he wrote— 

Fortune and Bob, e’er since his birth, 
Could never yet agree ; 


She fairly kicked him from the earth 
To try his fate at sea. 


But though he did not go to sea, he relinquished the city, and took 
lodgings in the village of Restalrig. Here he did not long remain, 
however, but either from choice or necessity returned to his former 
haunts. Meanwhile nature, whose mills, like those of God, grind 
slowly, yet grind exceeding small, was still silently registering her 
protest against his excesses. Though scarce twenty-four, Fergusson’s 
natural force was already abated. He still frequented Luckie 
Middlemist’s, but he could no longer eat the “ cauler oysters ” whose 
praises he had sung. “He was obliged to take them pickled,” says 
the sympathetic Sommers. 

And now we approach the tragedy of Robert Fergusson’s life. 
Deep down in his inner nature were the seeds of a strong religious 
emotion. Ina sense he may be said to have inherited this feeling, 
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and it had been diligently fostered in his youth. Nor must we 
forget that scene when, in his younger days, he had held forth on 
Sundays from the “ mouth of the peat-stack ” to the Aberdeenshire 
rustics. Sommers tells us that during the last years of his life the 
poet had “serious impressions of religion.” In 1772 he had 
occasion to run down to Haddington, and going into the old church- 
yard there, he met the celebrated preacher and writer, Dr. John 
grown. Brown was an able man, who had risen from being a 
“herd laddie” to a great position as a scholar and a divine. He 
was very zealous, too, and he took this opportunity of “improving 
the occasion.” ‘The personal ascendency of such a man must have 
been great. David Hume, a person of very different mental calibre 
from Fergusson, felt it, sceptic though he was. Hume declared that 
Dr. Brown was a preacher who spoke “as if Jesus Christ were at 
his right hand.” The conversation sank deep into Fergusson’s soul, 
though it does not seem to have had any immediate effect. Tom 
Sommers saw Fergusson on the day before he went to Haddington. 
He also saw him on his return, and he testifies that Fergusson was 
quite self-possessed. But the tragedy still kept brewing ! 

With Fergusson’s religious struggles I cannot deal. I simply 
state a few facts. In 1774 we are told by Sommers and others that 
an incident happened which forcibly recalled the Haddington con- 
versation to mind. Fergusson had a favourite starling, and one 
night a cat, which had stolen its way down the chimney into the 
poet’s room, seized upon the poor little bird. It cried piteously, 
and Fergusson awoke, but he was too late to save its life. The poet, 
in whose brain incipient madness was already developing, worked 
himself into a frenzy, and applied the moral to his own case. Like 
the poor starling so suddenly done to death, he, too, was on the edge 
of doom, and the great reaper, whom no mortal may resist, might at 
any moment cut him down, and then—— then there was eternal 
torment! In the black and dark night, the blackness of darkness 
crept into the poet’s soul, a blackness of darkness that was never 
again fully lifted. Henceforward he read no book but the Bible, 
and its message for him seemed to have no joy init. He ceased to 
write poetry and burned all his MSS. He communed much with 
Dr. Erskine (immortalised by Scott in “Guy Mannering ”), whose 
church of the Greyfriars was near his mother’s residence. In all 
his gloom he yet talked at times about becoming “a bright and 
shining light.” His old associates knew him no longer. All this 
time death had him in his grip. The end was hastened by an 
intemperate outburst at a county election in which he had taken 
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part. For a brief space his vivacity and spirits did return, and the 
event was hailed by a “minor” poet in the Caledonian Mercury of 
July 9, 1774. But this was only a passing ray in the dark sky, and 
the result of a fall down a staircase one evening after he “had taken 
a glass with a few friends,” was that he became totally insane. 

The tragedy was now nearing its close. His fond mother nursed 
her son at home for a time, but, as it sometimes required two strong 
men to restrain him, and she was very poor, he had to be removed 
to the public madhouse. This ancient Bedlam stood in a nook of 
the old city wall near the Bristo Port. His conveyance was effected by 
means of a kindly stratagem, but when the hapless poet looked round 
the gloomy abode and recognised where he was, he raised a terrific 
yell, which, responded to by the other madmen from their cells, filled 
his friends with horror. The light of a great, though young life, was 
now fast setting in darkness worse than that of death. There is no 
sadder tale than this of the young poet’s last days, in the whole 
history of genius, and fate itself has thus contrived to immortalise 
Robert Fergusson. The first night he slept little. In the morning 
he kept his hand to his forehead and complained of pain. ‘Who 
brought me here?” he exclaimed. “Friends,” said Forrest, the 
keeper. “Yes, friends indeed,” replied the poet ; “they think me 
too wicked to live, but you will soon see me 2 burning and a shining 
light.” 

His life-long friend, Tom Sommers, the glazier, of whom he had 
once irreverently written-— 

Tom Sommers is a gloomy man, 
His mind is dark with sin ; 

Oh, Holy Jesus, g/aze his soul, 
That light may enter in— 


visited him one evening shortly before his death, in company with 
another friend, Dr. Robert Aitken. They found the poet cheerful, 
and were allowed by the keeper to give him a bottle of ale and some 
rollsand cheese. For this little luxury he expressed great gratitude. 
The three friends afterwards walked together for two hours in the 
courtyard, and the doctor still further cheered Fergusson by assuring 
him that he would soon be set at liberty. They parted with the poet, 
promising to see him again next day. Neither of them, however, was 
able to go, and they never afterwards saw him in life. He had lin- 
gered for two months in the asylum, his ravings throughout being 
tinged with a sad religious strain. From time to time he had lucid 
intervals, and his mother and sister were accustomed to visit him. 
On the night of October 15, 1774, they saw him for the last time. It 
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was a raw and chilly evening, and the dying poet complained of the 
cold. He lay on a straw mattress, and he begged his mother to 
wrap the bedclothes tightly around his feet and sit upon them. She 
did so, and he looked fondly into her face, and said, “Oh, mother, 
this is kind indeed !” But he still complained of the cold in his feet. 
His mother and sister could not restrain their tears. ‘What ails 
you?” said Robert. ‘Why sorrow forme? I am very well cared 
for here and want for nothing—only it is cold, very cold. You 
know I told you it would come to this at last.” The time arrived 
when the visitors must needs leave. When they were going Fer- 
gusson cried, “ Oh, do not go yet, mother—I hope to be well soon ! 
—oh, do not go yet !—do not leave me!” But the keeper was firm, 
and they had to retire. That night, alone in the darkness, with no 
pitying eye save that of Heaven upon him, lying on a miserable bed 
of straw, the mad poet died. 

A few days afterwards a small company of sorrowing friends as- 
sembled at Bristo Port and followed the body to its resting-place in the 
Canongate churchyard. There it lay for over twelve years without 
a stone to mark the spot, until Robert Burns caused the memorial, 
which still remains, to be placed over the grave, in April 1787. It 
bore a simple inscription, and the following epitaph : 

No sculptured marble here, nor pompous lay, 
No storied urn, nor animated bust ! 
This simple stone directs pale Scotia’s way 
To pour her scrrows o’er her poet’s dust. 
Alas, that Scotland—that Edinburgh in particular—should so forget 
to “pour her sorrows ” ! 

The following is Sommers’s description of Fergusson’s personal 
appearance : 

“ He was about five feet six inches high, and well-shaped. His 
complexion fair but rather pale. His eyes full, black, and piercing 
His nose long, his lips thin, his teeth well set and white. His neck 
long and well-proportioned. His shoulders narrow and his limbs 
long, but more sinewy than fleshy. His voice strong, clear, and 
melodious. Remarkably fond of old Scots songs, and the best 
singer of the ‘Birks o’ Invermay’ I ever heard. When speaking he 
was quick, forcible, and complaisant. In walking he appeared 
smart, erect, and unaffected.” 

I may add that the only authentic portrait of Fergusson is that 
executed by his friend Alexander Runciman the painter, the 


original of which may be seen in the portrait gallery, Queen Strect, 
Edinburgh. 
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II. 


Fercusson’s best poetic work is slender in quantity, but it is price- 
less in merit. Much of it, indeed, is of the finest gold. The late 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has said cf Wordsworth that in his happiest 
efforts, Nature herself seemed to take the pen out of his hand and 
write for him, and consequently his most perfect work was what his 
critic called “inevitable.” It was there—he hardly knew why. 
Without this inspiration, he was “ weak as is a breaking wave.” <A 
great deal of Burns’s best work partakes of this quality of inevitable- 
ness. “He did but sing because he must, and piped but as the 
linnet sang.” This note, which is the rarest and most distinctive 
characteristic of Nature’s favoured poets, her inner f7é vates, is not 
always, or even usually, discernible in Fergusson. He resembles 
Tennyson rather than Wordsworth ; he is the finished artist in verse. 
No one has handled better than he Edinburgh’s “brave metropolitan 
utterance,” as Mr. Stevenson calls it; the rich, racy Doric of Auld 
Reekie in the eighteenth century. Allan Ramsay is generally placed 
above Fergusson, but it seems to me that Fergusson had a finer and 
richer genius ; that his work as a whole is superior to Ramsay’s ; and 
that Burns, our chief of song, though an immeasurably greater poet, 
was not more than Fergusson’s equal as an artist in the choice of 
words. Fergusson himself was conscious of this gift—this magic gift 
of conjuring with words; and he has given expression to his sense of 
it in the lines upon his muse: 

At times when she may lowse her pack 

I’ll grant that she can find a knack 

To gar auld-warld wardies clack 

In hamespun rhyme, 


While ilk ane at his billy’s back 
Keeps guid Scots time. 


This knack of making auld-warld wardies clack in hamespun rhyme 
Fergusson possessed in the highest degree. His vocabulary has 
a strength, a fulness, and a vigour about it which secure instant 
recognition. Fergusson wields the brave utterance of Scotia as the 
potter wields and moulds the finest clay. Like all noble and well- 
chosen speech, Fergusson’s commended itself to every sort and con- 
dition of men, and readers of all classes instinctively recognised that 
a new magician had arisen; that in these thoroughly original and 
unique Scots poems it was indeed true of the words, in the fullest 
sense, that 


ilk ane at his billy’s back 
Kept guid Scots time. 
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This gift of perfect manipulation of human speech, either in prose 
or verse, is one that has come very rarely in the history of genius to 
a writer so young as Fergusson. It has more usually been the growth 
of maturer years. This peculiar gift is something differen from 
divine afflatus—the poet’s inspiration ; there may be less of genius in 
it, but there is infinitely more of talent. In a few lines, ina vivid 
word picture, Fergusson succeeds in giving us a living, breathing 
transcript from Nature. The right note was sounded in the opening 
stanza of the very first Sco/tish poem he contributed to “ Ruddiman.” 
It was this quality which struck the “minor poet” of the day, usually 
the dullest of mortals, and caused him to sing— 

Sae saft and sweet your verses jingle 
And your auld wards sae meetly mingle, 
’T will gar baith married fowk and single 
To roose your lays ; 
When we forgather round the ingle 
We'll chant your praise. 
It was the same quality, too, which struck the honest country folk 


as well as those “in city pent”: 
Ye’ve English plain enough nae doubt, 
And Latin, too, but ye do suit 
Your lines to fock that’s out about 
*Mang hills and braes. 
This is the thing that gars me shout 
Sae loud your praise. 


Now, the wonder of all this is increased when one recollects that 
Fergusson was but a lad of twenty or so when he obtained his 
supremacy. His English poems were almost, if not quite, worthless. 
They had the ring of the conventional, artificial period about them, 
without any redeeming felicity, or originality of genius; and though 
they obtained some vogue, they are now, except in the personal or 
antiquarian sense, absolutely without interest. I have read them, 
and re-read them, and read them again, and I must honestly testify 
that from the first line to the last I have found but two or three 
stanzas which have struck me as having any genuine ring of true 
poetic metal. Here is one of these stray pieces—lines which 
Thomson, perhaps, might have written. The subject is “ Nature,” 


and he says : 
From the deep bosom of the watery main, 
Arrayed by thee, majestic Venus rose, 
With waving ringlets carelessly diffused, 
Floating luxurious o’er the restless surge. 


This other has a distant cadence of Gray’s “ Elegy ”: 
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Sweet are the waters to the parched tongue ; 
Sweet are the blossoms to the wanton bee ; 
Sweet to the shepherd sound the lark’s shrill song ; 
But sweeter far is solitude to me. 
With these two exceptions (which to some may scarce seem 
exceptions), the English poems may, in my opinion, rest in deep 
oblivion. But when Fergusson comes back to the “ brave utterance,” 
he has always a natural note. The note may sometimes be simple, 
the imagery may be bald, but, as in the following, it is always an 
effective picture : 





Mankind but scanty pleasure glean 

Frae snawy hill or barren plain, 

When winter midst his nipping train 
Wi’ frozen spear, 

Sends drift ower a’ his bleak domain, 
And guides the weir. 


Numberless examples of Fergusson’s knack in handling the 
measure which inspired Burns and which he adopted, might be 
given, but a few specimens must suffice. Take the following : 


Could lavrocks at the dawnin’ day, 
Could linties chirmin’ frae the spray, 
Or todlin’ burns, that smoothly play 
Ower gowden bed, 
Compare wi’ ‘‘ Birks o’ Invermay ” ? 
But now they’re dead. 
The winds blow cold and chill through Auld Reekie in the rough 
winter as every one of her sons knows right well, and here are the 
joys that may soothe a hapless poet, when Nature is against him, 
admirably set forth : 
When Pheebus did his winnocks steck 
How aften at that ingle cheek 
Did I my frosty fingers beek 
And prie guid fare ! 
I trow there was nae hame to seek 
When stechin there. 


This was the song of Luckie Middlemist’s, for at home in “ Jamie- 
son’s Land” perhaps the usual “ guid fare” was porridge and cold 
milk, the latter a poor substitute for that more generous cheer spoken 
of in Virgil’s ‘ Bucolics ” and quoted as the motto to the “ Farmer’s 
Ingle”: 

Et multo imprimis hilarans convivia Baccho, 

Ante focum, si frigus erit. 


Again, there are many, no doubt, who, like the present writer, 
have spent a night upon Arthur’s Seat, and have witnessed the sun 
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rise over Auld Reekie. The sight is one not readily forgotten, but 
Fergusson hits off the picture in a few words : 
Upon the tap o’ ilka lum 
The sun began to keek. 
In his “Ode to the Bee,” too, what a sweet melody is in the 
line: 
Whose soughs the saftest slumbers bring. 


How vivid is his portraiture !— 


In July month ae bonny morn, 
When nature’s rokelay green 
Was spread ower ilka rig 0’ corn 

To charm our rovin’ e’en ; 
Glouring about I saw a quean, 
The fairest ’neath the lift, 
Her een were o’ the siller sheen, 
Her skin light snawy drift, 
Sae white that day. 


To take lines or couplets from a particular poet and compare 
them with lines or couplets from some other poet, is always a pro- 
ceeding of doubtful wisdom, albeit it was a practice much favoured 
by the late Mr. Arnold, one of the acutest of critics; but, avoiding 
this snare, there can be no harm in our claiming the highest excel- 
lence and distinction for such lines as the following from the Edin- 
burgh poet : 

Till death slip sleely on and gie the hindmost wound. 
or, 

The mind’s aye cradled when the grave is near. 

” ’*Twas e’enin’ when the spreckled gowdspink sang, 

When new fa’en dew in blobs o’ crystal hang. 


or this quartet in a different strain, from the eariiest of his poems : 


For Gregory death will fairly keep 
To tak’ his nap ; 
He’ll till the resurrection sleep 
As sound’s a tap. 
or this—rich with suggestion for folks of Auld Reekie : 


Now morn wi’ bonnie purple smiles 
Kisses the air-cock o’ Saunt Giles. 


and, finally, might not these lines have been Burns’s own ?— 


Is there on earth that can compare 
‘Wi’ Mary’s shape and Mary’s air, 
Save the empurpled speck that grows 
In the saft fauld o’ yonder rose ? 
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—verses set in the midst of a jovial poem—be it remembered—deal- 
ing with a rollicking city life. It is this rollicking city life that is 
generally spoken of as the main theme of Fergusson’s poetry. Well, 
that may be so; indeed it is so; but I venture to think it is not the 
poetry of city life which gives us Fergusson’s finest work. The 
author of the “ Farmer’s Ingle,” the “ Ode to the Bee,” and kindred 
pieces, was a man whose heart stole away from town to the woods 
and fields and dells of the outlying country. The blood of children 
of the soil flowed in his veins ; he had himself lived with the farmer 
and sat around his ingle; we have seen, moreover, that time after 
time he escaped from the riot of the capital into the quiet by-paths 
of nature; and lastly, there is strong evidence in the poems them- 
selves that the real Fergusson, the better man, speaks his fullest soul 
in the language of the folks that were “out about ’mang hills and 
braes.” Fergusson could present Nature and natural things with a 
fidelity as admirable as that of Burns. It was the “ Farmer’s Ingle” 
that suggested the “ Cottar’s Saturday Night” ; and, though we must 
own that Burns approached his subject with a higher and more 
passionate ideal than Fergusson, we may yet agree with Mr. Andrew 
Lang in thinking that the “farmer” is a more realistic personage 
than the “cottar.” 

Thus far I have allowed Fergusson to speak pretty freely for 
himself in his poetry, but it is still necessary to give one or two 
further examples of the town-bred poet in his rustic manner. Take 
the following from the “‘ Ode to the Bee” : 


The trees in simmer cleadin’ drest, 
The hillocks in their greenest vest, 
The brawest flowers rejoiced we see 
Disclose their sweets and ca’ on thee 
Blythely to sing on wanton wing 
Through a’ the fairy haunts o’ spring. 
When fields hae got their dewy gift 
And dawnin’ breaks upon the lift, 
Then gang your ways through hight and howe, 
Seek cauler haugh or sunny knowe, 
Or ivy craig or burn-bank brae, 
Where industry shall bid you gae 
For hiney or for waxen store, 
To ding sad poortith frae the door. 


True, there is not here the strong passion and masculine fire of 
Burns, but the song of the homely bird chirping about the farmstead 
is just as genuine in its note as the music of the nightingale or the 
lark. And no poet is too great to have written : 
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Like thee by fancy winged, the muse 
Scuds ear and heartsome ower the dews, 
Fw’ vogie and fu’ blythe to crap 

The winsome flowers frae nature’s lap, 
Twinin’ her livin’ garlands there 

That lyart time can ne'er impair. 


or this, in a different strain : 
For they were never mace to dree 
The adverse gloom o’ fortune’s e’e ; 
Nor ever preed life's pinin’ woes ; 
Nor pu’d the prickles wi’ the rose. 


And does not the whole sweet breath of spring breathe in the 
words ?— 

Frae fields where spring her sweets has blawn 

Wi’ cauler verdure ower the lawn, 

The gowdspink comes. 


Has ever the misery of a bird in its prison cage been sung more 
exquisitely than this >— 


In window hung how aft we see 

Thee keek around at warblers free, 
That carol saft and sweetly sing 

Wi’ a’ the blytheness o’ the spring. 
Like Tantalus they hing you here 

To spy the glories o’ the year, 

And though you’re at the burnie’s brink 
They downa suffer you to drink, 


All readers recollect Milton’s gorgeous description of the stream that 
ran through Paradise. In Fergusson it is : 
A cauler burn o’ siller sheen 
Ran cannily out ower the green. 
Referring to the ancient custom of the maidens of Auld Reekie on 
the morning of May-day, our poet writes : 
On May-day in a fairy ring 
We’ve seen them round St. Anthon’s spring 


Frae grass the cauler dew-draps wring 
To weet their een. 


In all this it is more than a city poet who speaks. But then 
Auld Reekie is as much a country as a town. From many a quarter 
to-day—and how much clearer a century ago was the prospect !— 
one may look out on blue sea, grey crag, green hill, or “gowany ” 
field ; and Fergusson, amid all his riot, lived a double life, feeling 
in his inmost heart the solace that is Nature’s gift to her children. 
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The winter winds, too, sweep through this city of many hills with 
a fury as keen as they do amid the mountain Bens. Fergusson felt 
them, and blenched !— 

Cauld blaws the nippin’ north wi’ angry sough, 

And showers his hailstones frae the castle cleugh, 

Owre the Greyfriars. 
But while I think that the real Fergusson is the Fergusson who 
gave us his best in the “ Farmer’s Ingle,” it is, nevertheless, as the 
poet of townward life, the glorifier of Edinburgh, that his claims to 
immortality are unique. No one loved Edinburgh more; no one 
has chanted her praises better ; no one has given us the humours of 
her citizens and pictured their habits, their revels, their eccentricities 
with a tithe of the truthfulness, dash, and gusto of Robert Fergusson. 
The poor copying clerk, whom the gay men of his day admired, 
flattered, spoiled, yet allowed to drift into misery and “ darkness 
palpable ” of spirit, will live for ever as the “laureate o’ the toun,” 
while most of them are fated “to lie in cold oblivion and to rot.” 
Other men have sung adout¢ Auld Reekie: Fergusson is her inner 
high priest. His love of the town and her citizens, and his powers 
of describing them have been abundantly recognised from the first. 
His heart always warms at mention of the capital : 

Auld Reekie, thou’rt the canty bole, 
A bield for mony a cauldrife soul, 


Who canty at thine ingle loll 
Baith warm an’ couth. 


It would be superfluous to cite further examples of the poet in this 
vein. But I must just quote the following, because it gives us the link, 
as it were, between Fergusson the poet of the country, and Fergusson 
the laureate of the town : 


Auld Reekie ! wale o’ ilka toun 

That Scotland kens beneath the moon ; 
Where couthy chields at e’enin’ meet, 
Their bizzin’ craigs and mou’s to weet ; 
And blythely gar auld care gae by 

Wi’ blinkin’ an’ wi’ bleerin’ eye. 

Owre lang frae thee the muse has been 
Sae frisky on the simmer’s green, 
When flowers and gowans wont to glent 
In bonnie blinks upon the bent ; 

But now the leaves o’ yellow dye 
Peel’d frae the branches quickly fly ; 
And now frae nouther bush nor brier 
The spreckled mavis greets your ear, 
Nor bonnie blackbird skims and roves 
To seek his love in yonder groves. 
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Then Reekie ! welcome, thou canst charm 
Unfleggit by the year’s alarm. 

Not Boreas that sae snelly blows 

Dare here pop in his angry nose ; 

Thanks to our dads whase biggin’ stands 
A shelter to surrounding lands ! 


Fergusson was always spoken of by Burnis as his inspirer and his 
model. I will not compare the lesser with the greater ; the lesser 
master with the greater pupil. Burns stands immeasurably high and 
alone. Nor will I go back to the “ancients,” James I., Lyndsay, 
Gawin Douglas, or Dunbar. A century ago, Dr. Johnson predicted 
that in fifty years the Scottish dialect would become “ provincial and 
rustic even to the Scots themselves.” In our own day, Mr. Stevenson 
has said that the brave Scottish Doric is fast hastening to oblivion. 
If Mr. Stevenson be correct, it is pretty certain that the mournful 
shades will soonest close over these “ancients,” whose vocabulary 
is even now a somewhat unintelligible tongue. Allan Ramsay is, 
possibly, through fulness and maturity of work, a greater writer than 
Fergusson; but in fineness of genius, and in all that constitutes the 
fully-equipped poetic artist, Fergusson is still, in my humble opinion, 
the only compeer of Robert Burns. This is Nature’s own great link 
binding them together in perpetual comradeship, even as Burns 
himself, by his indebtedness to Fergusson, by his esteem, by his affec- 
tion, and by the circumstance which he chose should connect them 
even in death, desired that they should go down to posterity as brothers 
in misfortune and brothers in the Muses. If anything could give 
delight to the chief of Scottish bards in that serener sphere, 


Where Homer and where Shakespeare are, 


it would surely be to find that at length Edinburgh had done something 
to perpetuate her laureate’s famine, and that Scotsmen, the world over, 
who read the “ Cottar’s Saturday Night” and “Tam o’ Shanter,” should 
likewise read and hold in affectionate remembrance the words of him 
who has given us the “ Farmer’s Ingle,” and such inimitable vignettes as 
the “ Daft Days,” “ Cauler Oysters,” and “ Leith Races.” “It is cold, 
very cold,” said Fergusson when he was nearing Acheron and the 
mournful shades ; we have been cold, too cold, in our treatment of 
the poet during the century that has intervened. But it is not too 
late to do something for the fame of one whom Burns describes as 
‘the so justly celebrated poet, a man whose talents for ages to come 
will do honour to our Caledonian name.” 


ALEXANDER GORDON. 
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UNDER THE CAtSARS IN BRITAIN. 


T is difficult in these days of cultivated fields, trim pastures and 
hedgerows, with roads and railways in all directions, and 
when scarcely a spot can be found out of sight of a house, to form 
an adequate idea of what Britain was like in the Roman times. 
That here and there it was well cultivated is certain, for corn was 
exported upon a considerable scale; but there must have been great 
forests and silent uninhabited wastes even down to the latest days 
of the Latin domination. 

When the Romans landed in Kent under Julius Cesar for the 
second time, B.c. 54, they soon forced a way into the country, but 
lack of local knowledge rendered their progress through the dense 
and tangled woods slow and toilsome. Sudden attacks were fre- 
quent, and had to be guarded against by cutting down the trees 
sufficiently to prevent the wearied troops being surprised in their 
sleep and routed before they could fall into the ranks. The forests 
must have rendered the climate much wetter than it is now, whilst 
the choked-up rivers spread out into great swamps through which 
the obstructed waters slowly found their way to the sea. Here and 
there on the hill-tops could be seen the circular entrenchments of 
the rightful owners of the country, whence they descended to cut off 
the invaders struggling through the marshes below. By degrees, 
however, as the new-comers not only maintained their footing, but 
steadily gained ground, fortifying point after point with rare skill and 
judgment, the unfortunate Britons, unable to get at their persecu- 
tors where their peculiar mode of forest-fighting could be employed 
to advantage, retired beaten into the less accessible portions of the 
country. The Romans, with their thoroughly practical turn of mind, 
were well content to be left in peaceable possession of all the best 
parts of the island, and tock exceedingly good care not to be dis- 
turbed if they could help it. The power of the Britons was broken 
by drafting numbers of the prisoners of war into the Roman armies 
and sending them abroad, others were retained as slaves, whilst the 
pick of the native forces perished in the many hard-fought battles in 
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which the undisciplined Britons went down before the steady order 
of the cohorts and vexillations, like dry grass before the flames. 

Two strongly-fortified posts, placed with admirable judgment at 
Caerleon-on-Usk, near Newport, in Monmouthshire, and at Chester, 
kept back the mountaineers of Wales. These places were garrisoned 
for a long period by the Second Legion, called “the Augustan,” and 
the Twentieth, “the valiant and victorious.” Detachments of these 
legions occupied a line of minor fortresses extending over the 
.country between the two principal depots. 

Once secure in their new possession, the Romans speedily began 
to alter its appearance. Great avenues were cut in the woods, and 
roads made through them, the solidity and excellence of which 
we could hardly surpass even now, with all our scientific knowledge 
and accumulated experience. These roads were seldom more than 
about fifteen feet wide, but varied both in width and in mode of con- 
struction according to their importance. They ran with exceeding 
directness from place to place, turning aside neither for river nor 
mountain. In most cases they were raised a little above the sur- 
face of the ground; they were provided with mile-stones, and at 
intervals, upon some of them at any rate, were posting-houses where 
relays of horses could be obtained. The curator viarum, or super- 
intendent of roads, was an officer of much importance, and was 
responsible for the maintenance of the bridges and the general 
efficiency of the whole system of communications. Most of the 
main-roads are still in use, but many a straight green lane in rural 
England, little known even to the people of the locality, was at one 
time a Roman road, and has witnessed the sturdy march of the bronzed 
warriors from Italy and Spain, from the sandy plains of Northern 
Africa or the wild woods of Germany. 

As communication became easier, colonies of veterans and time- 
expired soldiers were established at various places along the principal 
roads. The lands were apportioned amongst them, clearings were 
made and farms set up ; largely tilled probably by the slave-labour 
of the Britons themselves. 

Whenever it was possible, the Romans placed their most important 
cities in the angle formed by the junction of two rivers, or with a 
river on one side and a marsh on the other. York isa good example 
of the former, lying between the rivers Ouse and Fosse. As the 
principal seat of the government of the Province of Britain, its safety 
was of the first importance. It was strongly walled, its garrison, the 
Sixth Legion, called “the victorious,” was kept up to its full strength 
and formed a reserve from which the trocps, hard tried with keeping 
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back the wild hordes of Caledonia on the frontier, could be reinforced 
or relieved. 

Many of the Roman towns lie buried beneath their modern suc- 
cessors ; others are represented only by a few grassy banks in a field 
or some pieces of thick wall of iron-hardness ; whilst of others, again, 
the “‘cester ” or “chester ” forming part of the village name affords 
proof that in the Saxon days there were still existing remains of the 
Roman camp or station whose very name has perhaps been forgotten 
for centuries. 

As the country became peaceable and settled, in addition 
to the towns, country-houses sprang up in considerable numbers. 
They seem to have been most numerous in the western, southern, 
and south-eastern districts, perhaps with a view to assistance from 
Gaul or escape to that country, where the Roman power was very 
firmly established, in case of necessity. Other parts of Britain, 
however, were not destitute of beautiful country seats, provided with 
superb tesselated floors, elaborate heating arrangements, and the never- 
forgotten bath. As to the latter, indeed, the Romans were ahead of 
ourselves, for there must be many country houses even now unprovided 
with a bath-room. It was, however, in the great matter of warming 
that they were so much our superiors. The system of hypocausts, 
or underground flues extending beneath paved floors, must have pro- 
duced far better results than our clumsy method of warming one side 
of aroom only. The hypocaust was fired externally, as a greenhouse 
is now; no fuel was brought into the house, there were no smoky 
chimneys to spoil the furniture of the rooms and the tempers of the 
occupants. As the fire burnt up, the pavement would acquire and 
diffuse a pleasant warmth, and when once sufficiently heated, probably 
very little firing would be required. No doubt the system is applicable 
only to houses built, as those of the Romans were, entirely on the 
ground-floor, but we have often wondered why someone to whom 
ground-space is no particular object does not erect a house warmed 
upon this most scientific and admirable principle. The walls of the 
villas, when uncovered, are usually found to be only a very few feet 
in height, which seems to indicate that the upper part of them was 
of wood. That these houses were in many cases ultimately destroyed 
by fire seems pretty certain, from the quantity of wood-ashes found 
lying upon the burnt and discoloured pavements. 

The approach to some of the larger and older towns would have 
presented a curious appearance, to our ideas. Imagine a narrow 
paved lane with stone sarcophagi and small sepulchral buildings, 
somewhat resembling perhaps those at Pére-la-Chaise, placed along 
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the sides of it. Box and yew trees planted between the tombs lent 
an appropriate solemnity to the resting-places of the dead. The low 
grey walls of the town, composed of stones and tiles set in concrete of 
the best quality, stretched on either hand, and had two or three 
narrow gateways defended by round towers. Within the gateway, 
the traveller found himself in a perfect maze of extraordinarily nar- 
row lanes and alleys, with little houses and shops like those of an 
Orieutal bazaar. With all this apparent crowding, the Roman towns 
may have been more healthy than those of the middle ages. As we 
have seen, the bodies of the dead, sometimes buried, sometimes 
burned, and at others enclosed in liquid plaster of Paris and placed 
in sarcophagi above ground, were invariably disposed of outside the 
towns. The public sanitary conveniences were also outside, whilst 
the water supply was brought from springs at a distance, instead of 
being largely obtained from filthy shallow wells in the town. As it 
was just in these three most essential respects that the medizval 
town-dwellers were so utterly ignorant and careless, it is, we think, 
probable that the Roman towns were by no means insalubrious places 
of residence. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of the Roman fortifications still 
existing in this country is Pevensey Castle, in Sussex. Not that it 
or any other Roman work at all answered to what we call a “castle.” 
In this case the name is derived from a Norman castle built within 
the semicircular wall which constituted the defence of the Roman 
settlement. Here and there fragments remain of a Norman breast- 
work or parapet which has been added upon the Roman work. The 
latter is wonderfully perfect throughout much the greater part of its 
extent. With its solid half-round towers at frequent intervals, its 
splendid masonry with bands of tiles, it requires but the sound of 
the Zituzs and the serried ranks of spears to carry us back 1,600 years 
to the great days of Imperial Rome. At one place the wall, under- 
mined by medizval seekers after its cut stone, has fallen outwards, 
and lies in huge solid masses which nothing short of explosives 
could possibly break up. The situation as usual is admirably chosen. 
Probably the open or south side was then directly washed by the 
sea, now receded about a mile, but it is within signalling range of 
Beachy Head on the one hand, and Hastings Castle Rock on the 
other, whence look-outs could command an immense range of the 
Channel. Inland, the view over the Weald of Sussex is singularly 
large, although the place lies low in perfectly flat country. The re- 
markable outlook from most of the Roman camps or stations is 
indeed one of their most striking characteristics. At Templeborough, 
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near Rotherham, in Yorkshire, there are in a cornfield well-marked 
traces of a square encampment. Defended on the north side by the 
river Don, on the east by the marshes into which the Rother pro- 
bably then spread out, the place is scarcely noticeable from the high- 
road to Sheffield passing along its southern side. Leave that road, 
however, although but a few yards off, and ascend the slight upheaval 
in the cornfield, and at once the view opens out in a marvellous 
manner. Very perfect British works frown upon it from Wincobank 
Hill, only two or three miles away to the west; but in spite of their 
elevation it seems to us that in days when neither side possessed any 
long-range weapons, the Roman position was the stronger of the 
two. Some years ago excavations were made at Templeborough 
resulting speedily in the discovery of the basement of a temple, and 
of a stone recording the presence of the Fourth Cohort of Gauls; 
but as usual, lack of funds rendered it impossible to continue the 
work, and it was covered up again. The camp now seems likely to 
be soon obliterated beneath the advancing slag-heaps of a large 
steel-works ; a degradation from which we devoutly hope it will be 
for ever preserved. 

The excavations now making at Silchester, near Reading, by the 
liberality of the Duke of Wellington, promise to throw much light upon 
many vexed questions connected with the economy of the Roman 
towns in Britain. After the usual destruction which befell the place 
on the departure of the legions, the site seems to have been de- 
serted, with the result that the Roman foundations, instead of being 
buried many feet below those of modern houses, lie but a few inches 
under the soil of the fields. The arrangement of the streets especially 
has been already largely traced out, and much more may be hoped 
for by degrees as the work progresses. Calleva Atrebatum, as 
Silchester was in all probability termed, was perhaps the most im- 
portant town on the great road to Bath and South Wales. The road 
to Clausentum, a port supposed to have been at Bitterne, on South- 
ampton Water, diverged here from the western road, and passed 
through Venta Belgarum, or Winchester. The latter name, by the 
way, seems to be very plainly a corruption of Venta Castrum. 

Although the towns possessed local government in a high degree, 
electing their own rulers and being quite independent of the Imperial 
officers, save as regarded the sum of money fixed as their tribute to 
Rome, the general government of the Province was essentially 
military. It rested indeed entirely upon the army, and when that 
was withdrawn the whole fabric, built up with such skill and patience 
during four hundred years, fell to the ground. In many ways the 
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Roman occupation of Britain resembled our tenure of India at the 
present day. Besides its military character, like us they made much 
use of the native raw material in holding the country in subjection. 
The chief commands were usually held by officers sent direct from 
Rome, and a certain number of Itaiians were always to be found 
in the ranks, Whilst careful to let no tribe get too powerful, they 
were skilful in availing themselves of the jealousies and discords 
existing amongst the various chieftains, and after the suppression of 
the risings under Caractacus and Boadicea, do not seem to have had 
much trouble with the natives. 

The mineral wealth of Britain attracted the especial attention of 
the Romans. There is reason, in fact, for thinking that it was one 
of the chief objects of their conquest of the island. Copper, tin, 
iron, and lead were what they chiefly sought, and they secm to have 
obtained possession of the chief sources of those metals at a very 
early period of the occupation. The art of separating silver from 
lead ore seems also to have been known to the Romans. Their little 
furnaces, fired with wood or coal as either was most han@y, were at 
work in the forest glades of the Wye Valley and the Weald of Sussex 
and Kent, smelting iron ores for export, during probably the whole 
time the Roman rule endured. 

The troops were by no means allowed to lead idle lives in time 
of peace. They constructed the roads and fortifications, were em- 
ployed in surveying work for various purposes, and in draining the 
marshes. Near the important station of Lindum, now called Lincoln, 
extensive dykes and causeways remain in the fen country, which 
there is every reason to believe were carried out by the Romans. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of the great works executed by the 
soldiery were the lines intended to keep back the warlike inhabitants 
of Caledonia. The first of these consisted of a chain of forts across 
the Lowlands of Scotland from the Forth to the Clyde, and was 
executed about eighty years after Christ by Julius Agricola, one of 
the most able of the Roman pro-pretors or governors of Britain. 
About forty years later the Emperor Hadrian erected a massive stone 
wall running for 70 miles over hill and dale, from near Carlisle to the 
Tyne at Wall’s End. A stout earthen bank and deep ditch formed 
part of this work, which was further strengthened by walled and 
garrisoned towns about every three miles, with watch-towers at 
intervals between them. ‘These works seem to have answered their 
purpose on the whole, but the northern frontier remained to the last 
a weak spot in the defences of the country. 

Besides the important mining industry, considerable manufac- 
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tures of pottery and glass, jewellery and hardware, existed, and 
must have supported a considerable trading population. The un- 
doubted wealth and prosperity of the island, with its various exports 
and the constant intercourse with the Continent, quite account for 
the ease and luxury in which we know that many of the merchants 
and high military and civil officers must have passed their lives in 
this country. 

Gradually, as peace became the rule rather than the exception, 
the Italian and other troops of the army of occupation intermarried 
with the natives, and a mixed race sprang up, speaking, it is sup- 
posed, chiefly Latin, and differing much in its habits from the wild 
savages who had opposed the landing of Czsar. This Romano-British 
race does not seem to have inherited the warlike qualities of either of 
its ancestors, for the Saxons had apparently little trouble in taking 
possession of the country after the departure of the legions early in 
the fifth century. It is supposed, however, that they were aided by 
the large numbers of Teutons by whom the army had been for some 
time recruited. The troops in Britain had been carried over to Gaul 
by their chosen leader Constantius, where he was made Emperor 
of the West. This was the closing scene of the Roman domination 
of Britain. Besides the Saxons, the Picts and Scots from Scotland 
and Ireland swarmed into the country from the north-west. Over- 
powering the small garrisons left behind, they plundered and de- 
vastated with fire and sword. The Teutons, however, proved the 
stronger in the long run, and by degrees became the ruling race amid 
the ashes of the Roman civilisation. It is certain that many traces 
of the latter remained for a long time. Saxon records mention the 
towns, with their temples, bridges, and walls, many of which lasted 
into medizval times, but have long since been levelled and their 
materials used for other purposes. 

Much might be done by explorations upon a large scale to 
increase our knowledge of Roman Britain, but we have said enough 
to show that the truly imperial race which once swayed the greater 
part of Europe exercised on the whole a beneficent influence in our 
country, and laid the foundation of a far-reaching civilisation which 
has spread over the world in a manner hitherto only equalled 
by their own. 


W. B, PALEY. 
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“THE DARKNESS BEHIND THE 
Sif” 


EOPLE who do not give the matter sufficient consideration 
seem to think that the number of the stars is practically 
infinite ; but this idea is totally incorrect, and due to complete 
ignorance of telescopic revelations. It is certainly true that the 
larger the telescope used in the examination of the heavens, the 
more the number of the stars seems to increase, but we now know 
that there is a limit to this increase of telescopic vision. And the 
evidence clearly shows that we are rapidly approaching this limit. 
Although the number of stars visible in the Pleiades at first rapidly 
increases with an increase in the size of the telescope used, and al- 
though photography has largely increased the number of stars in this 
remarkable cluster, it has recently been found that an increased 
length of exposure—beyond three hours—adds very few stars to the 
number visible on the photograph taken at the Paris Observatory in 
1885, on which over 2,000 stars can be counted. Even with this 
large number on so limited an area, vacant spaces of considerable 
extent are visible between the stars, anda glance at the original 
photograph is sufficient to show that there would be ample room for 
many times the number actually visible. 

On a photograph of the great globular cluster Omega Centauri 
recently taken in Peru with a telescope of thirteen inches aperture, 
the individual stars composing this superb cluster can be distinctly 
seen and counted, although to the eye it seems to be a mass of 
“innumerable” stars. The enumeration has been carefully made 
by Mr. and Mrs. Baily, and gives 6,389 for the number of stars in 
this cluster. They are of opinion, however, that the actual number 
is really greater, and we may perhaps conclude that it contains about 
10,000 stars. If the whole sky were as thickly studded with stars as in 
this cluster--which of course it is not—the total number visible in 
the whole heavens would be, I find, 1,650 millions, a very large 
number, of course, but not much in excess of the present human 

' The title of this article was suggested by a passage in Mr. H. Rider 
Haggard’s interesting work, Montezuma’s Daughter, p. 186. 
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population of the earth, and I am not aware that the number of the 
earth’s inhabitants has ever been described as ‘‘ infinite.” 

Clusters such as Omega Centauri, and even the Pleiades, are of 
course remarkable and rare exceptions to the general rule of stellar 
distribution, and the heavens in general are not—even in the richest 
portions of the Milky Way—-nearly so rich in stars as the globular 
clusters. The fact of these clusters being remarkable objects proves 
that they are unusually rich in stars, and there is strong evidence— 
evidence amounting to absolute proof in the case of the globular 
clusters—that these clusters of stars are really and not apparently 
close, that they are actually systems of suns, and fill a comparatively 
limited volume in space. We cannot then estimate the probable 
number of the visible stars by counting those visible in one of these 
globular clusters. We must draw our conclusions from other 
portions of the sky. On a photograph of a rich spot in the con- 
stellation Cygnus, taken by Dr. Roberts in August 1887, in that 
luminous region of the Milky Way which lies between Gamma and 
Beta Cygni, no less than 16,206 stars have been counted on a space 
of four square degrees. On this beautiful photograph—a paper print 
of which, kindly presented to me by Dr. Roberts, lies before me as 
I write—the stars, although thickly strewn, have numerous and com- 
paratively large blank spaces between them, and “the dark back- 
ground of the heavens” is very conspicuous even in this rich region. 
A glance at this photograph shows that there would be ample room 
for at least ten times the number of stars actually visible. The same 
fact is evident on the beautiful photographs of various portions of 
the heavens taken by the brothers Henry at the Paris Observatory. 
The number of stars visible on Dr. Roberts’s photograph gives a 
total of 167 millions for the whole sky, but as the region in question 
is evidently a very rich one, this number is too large to be taken as 
an average, the stars in many other regions being much more thinly 
scattered. Even for the stars visible on the Paris photograph of the 
Pleiades, I find that were the whole sky as thickly strewn with stars 
as this cluster, the total number would be only thirty-three millions, 
or less than the present population of France. Taking the com- 
paratively poor regions of the sky into consideration as well as the 
rich regions of the Milky Way, it is now generally admitted by all 
astronomers who have studied this particular question that the 
probable number of stars visible in our largest telescopes does not 
exceed 100 millions, a number which, large as it is, absolutely, 
may be considered as relatively very small, and even utterly in- 
significant when compared with an “infinite number.” 
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That this number of 100 millions will not probably be largely 
increased by any increase of telescopic power is shown by the fact 
that M. Celoria, using a small telescope of power barely sufficient to 
show stars to the eleventh magnitude, found that he could see almost 
exactly the same number of stars near the northern pole of the 
Milky Way as were visible in Sir William Herschel’s great reflector ! 
thus indicating that—here at least—no increase of optical power 
will materially increase the number of stars visible in that direction. 
For Herschel’s gauging telescope certainly showed far fainter stars 
than those of the eleventh magnitude in other parts of the heavens. 
It should, therefore, have shown fainter stars at the Galactic Pole 
also, if such stars existed in that region of space. Their absence 
seems certain proof that very faint stars do of exist in that direction, 
and that, here at least, our sidereal universe is limited in extent. 

An examination by Miss Clerke of Professor Pickering’s catalogue 
of stars surrounding the North Pole of the heavens shows that ‘the 
small stars are overwhelmingly too few for the space they must occupy 
if of average brightness ; and they are too few in a constantly in- 
creasing ratio.” '! Here again a “thinning out” of the stellar hosts 
seems clearly indicated, and suggests that a limit will soon be reached, 
beyond which our most powerful telescopes will fail to reveal any 
further stars. 

Let us see what richness of stellar distribution is implied by this 
number of 100 millions of visible stars. It may be easily shown that 
the area of the whole sky, in both hemispheres, is 41,253 square 
degrees. This gives 2,424 stars to the square degree. The moon’s 
apparent diameter being slightly over half a degree (31' 5”’), the area 
of its disc is about one-fifth of a square degree. The area of the 
whole star sphere is consequently about 200,000 times the area of 
the full moon. A total of 100 millions of stars gives therefore 500 
stars to each space of sky equal in area to the full moon. Thisseems 
a large number, but stars scattered even as thickly as this would 
appear at a considerable distance apart when viewed with a telescope 
and a high power. As the area of the moon’s disc contains about 
760 square minutes of arc, there would not be an average of even 
one star to each square minute. A pair of stars half a minute, or 30 
seconds apart, would form a very wide double star, and with stars 
placed at even this distance the moon’s disc would cover about 3,000, 
or six times the actual number visible in the largest telescopes. 

But in addition to this conclusive evidence as to the limited 
number of the visible stars, derived from actual observation and the 


1 Nature, August 9, 1888. 
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results of photography, we have indisputable evidence, from mathe- 
matical considerations, that the number of the visible stars must 
necessarily be limited. For were the stars infinite in number, and 
scattered through space with any approach to uniformity, it may be 
proved that the whole heavens would shine with the brightness of the 
sun. As the surface of a sphere varies directly as the square of the 
radius, and light inversely as the square of the distance (or radius of 
the star sphere at any point), we have the diminished light of the stars 
exactly counterbalanced by the increased number at any given distance. 
For a distance of say ten times the distance of the nearest fixed star, 
the light of each star would be diminished 100 times (10 multiplied by 
10), but the total number of stars would be roo times greater, so that 
the starlight would be thesame. This would be true for a// distances. 
The total light will therefore (by addition) be proportional to the dis- 
tance, and hence for an infinite distance we should have an infinite 
amount of light. For an infinite number of stars therefore we should 
have a continuous blaze of light over the whole surface of the visible 
heavens. Far from this being the case, the amount of light afforded by 
the stars on even the clearest nights is, on the contrary, comparatively 
small, and the blackness of the background, “ the darkness behind the 
stars,” is very obvious. According to Miss Clerke (System of the 
Stars, p. 7), the total lights of all the stars to 9} magnitude is about 
sth of full moonlight. M. G. Hermite found for the total amount 
of starlight +',th of moonlight, but this estimate is evidently much 
too high. The number of the z7sid/e stars cannot therefore be 
infinite. 

To explain the limited number of the stars several hypotheses 
have been advanced. If space be really infinite, as we seem com- 
pelled to suppose, it would be reasonable to expect that the number 
of the stars would be practically infinite also. But, as 1 have shown 
above, the number of the zzsié/e stars is certainly finite; and to 
explain this fact it has been suggested that there may be an 
“extinction of light,” caused by absorption in the ether, beyond a 
certain distance in space. This hypothesis was supported by the 
famous astronomers Olbers and Struve. Ina recent paper on this 
subject, Schiaparelli, the well-known Italian astronomer, suggests 
that if any extinction of light really takes place it may probably be 
due, not to absorption in the ether, but to fine particles of matter 
scattered through interstellar space. He refers to the supposed 
constitution of comets’ tails, of falling stars, and meteorites in 
support of this hypothesis, and he shows that the quantity of matter 
necessary to produce the required extinction would be very small, 
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so small indeed that a quantity of this matter scattered.through a 
volume equal to that of the terrestrial globe, if collected into one 
mass, would only form a ball of less than one inch in diameter ! 
We can readily admit the existence of such a minute quantity of matter 
in a fine state of subdivision scattered through space, but it seems 
to me much more probable that the limited number of the visible 
stars is due, not to any extinction of their light by absorption in the 
ether or by fine particles of matter, but to a real “thinning out” of 
the stars near the limits of the visible universe. Celoria's observation, 
mentioned above, seems to prove that near the pole of the Milky 
Way very few stars fainter than the eleventh magnitude are visible 
even in a large telescope. Now this absence of the fainter magni- 
tudes cannot well be due to any absorption of light, for numerous 
faint stars of the sixteenth and seventeenth magnitudes are visible, in 
other parts of the heavens ; and if in one place why not in another? 
Sir John Herschel’s observations of the Milky Way in the Southern 
hemisphere appear to render the hypothesis of light extinction very 
improbable. He says that the hypothesis, “if applicable to any, 
is equally applicable to every part of the Galaxy. We are not at 
liberty to argue that at one part of its circumference our view is 
limited by this sort of cosmical veil which extinguishes the smaller 
magnitudes, cuts off the nebulous light of distant masses, and closes 
our view in impenetrable darkness ; while at others we are compelled 
by the clearest evidence telescopes can afford, to believe that star- 
strewn vistas /ie open, exhausting their powers, and stretching out 
beyond their utmost reach, as is proved by that very phenomenon 
which the existence of such a veil would render impossible, viz. 
infinite increase of number and diminution of magnitude, terminating 
in complete irresolvable nebulosity.” 

How then are we to explain the limited number of the visible 
stars? If space be infinite the number of the stars would probably 
be infinite also, or at least vastly greater than the number actually 
visible. It has been suggested that, owing to the progressive motion 
of light, the light of very distant stars may probably have not yet 
reached the earth, although travelling through space for thousands 
of years ; but considering the vast periods of time indicated by the 
geological record, and the probably longer period during which the 
stellar universe has been in existence, this hypothesis seems very 
unsatisfactory. It seems to me that the most probable hypothesis 
is that all the stars, clusters, and nebulz visible in our largest 
telescopes form together one vast system which constitutes our 
Visible Universe, and that this system is isolated by a starless void 
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from other similar systems which probably exist in infinite space. 
The distance between these separate systems may be very great 
compared with the diameter of each system, in the same way that 
the diameter of our Visible Universe is very great compared with the 
diameter of our solar system. As the sun is a star and the stars 
are suns, and as our sun is separated from his neighbour suns in 
space by a sunless void, so may our universe be separated from other 
universes by a vast and starless abyss. On this hypothesis the 
supposed extinction of light, which may have little or no perceptible 
effect within the limits of our Visible Universe, may possibly come 
into play across the vast and immeasurable distances which probably 
separate the different universes from each other, and may perhaps 
extinguish their light altogether. 

Another hypothesis which also seems possible is that the lumini- 
ferous ether which extends throughout the Visible Universe may be 
confined to this universe itself, and that beyond its confines the 
ether may thin out, as the earth’s atmosphere does at a certain 
distance from the earth’s surface, and finally cease to exist altogether, 
ending in an adsolute vacuum, which would of course arrest the 
passage of all light from outer space, and thus produce the black 
background of the heavens, “ the darkness behind the stars.” 


J. E. GORE. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PAMPHLET 
WARS. 


HE pamphlet as a controversial weapon, or, indeed, as an active 
literary force, is dead, or at least moribund. Three or four 
times within the last quarter of a century it has been galvanised into 
a spasmodic existence. The first occasion was in 1870, when the 
extraordinary success of the Rev. H. W. Pullen’s little skit called 
“The Fight at Dame Europa’s School,” produced an astonishing 
multitude of imitations, translations, and parodies, written from a 
great variety of points of view. Like everything else in these days 
of collector mania, these pamphlets were carefully collected by several 
enthusiasts—the Marquis of Bute has a specially large collection— 
and one of these collectors, a well known bibliographer, Mr. Falconer 
Madan, published a list thereof some twelve years ago, with all the 
usual bibliographical apparatus, in the invaluable pages of /Vofes and 
Queries. Nearly 200,000 copies of the original pamphlet were sold, 
and the list of imitations and translations which were published be- 
tween 1871 and 1878—a few referring to Irish policy or the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877—contains about 150 items. Most of these 
were published in 1871 and 1872, and this was the first spasm of 
pamphlet revival. 

The second came a year or two later, when an imperial title for 
the Queen, as Empress of India, was proposed by Lord Beacons- 
field. In opposition to this proposal Mr. Edward Jenkins issued a 
pamphlet entitled “‘ The Blot on the Queen’s Head ; or how little 
Ben, the head waiter, changed the sign of the ‘Queen’s Inn’ to 
‘Empress Hotel, Limited,’ and the consequences thereof. By a 
Guest ;” and a mild pamphlet war ensued. The third revival came a 
little later still, when Mr. Gladstone issued his famous brochures on 
the “ Vatican Decrees.” The appearance of his first challenging little 
publication led to quite a brisk engagement of controversial pamphlets, 
in which both sides to the dispute were fairly represented. Besides 
these three special occasions, there were one or two minor outbreaks 
of pamphlet fever, as at the time of the Alabama settlement, and 
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again when the Russo-Turkish war was approaching a crisis. Each 
general election, also, brings forth a great host of leaflets and pam- 
phlets of a kind ; but these are all so exclusively for party, or indeed 
local consumption, and have so few claims to be considered in any 
respect as literature, that they may safely be neglected by any student 
of pamphleteering. 

The pamphlet as a weapon of controversy has been superseded 
by the modern magazine article, which discusses every possible and 
impossible proposition with serene impartiality. Both sides of a 
question may often be found presented with equal ability within the 
covers of one number of a magazine or review—a triumph of tolera- 
tion almost impossible of conception to our forefathers. We supply 
the poison and the antidote side by side ; to those who went before 
us poison was poison, and was to be treated as such, while antidotes 
were applied in ways more forcible than is compatible with the all- 
tolerant temper of the present day. The growth of the magazine 
article of the modern type has been the death of the pamphlet. 
Ecclesiastical subjects were formerly in marked favour with pam- 
phleteers, but the gravest questions of theological belief and of 
ecclesiastical government and discipline are now dealt with in the 
all-embracing arena of. the periodical discussion forum, and the 
theological pamphlet as a living force is almost extinct. It used to 
be far otherwise. In the whole history of modern religious life and 
thought, that is, during the three centuries and more that have 
elapsed since the triumph of the Reformation in England, there have 
been not a few notewerthy ecclesiastical pamphlet wars. 

The first, and one of the most famous, of these paper conflicts, 
bears the name of the Martin Marprelate controversy. It was sharp 
but short, for it only covered a period of about two years—that is to 
say, the controversy strictly so called. There were various fore- 
runners preceding this precise period, and the echoes of the con- 
troversy did not finally die away until they were drowned in the 
thunder of the guns that ushered in the great Civil War. When the 
Commonwealth was overthrown, and Charles II. returned to his father’s 
throne, both the political and the ecclesiastical conditions of the 
country were so entirely different to what they were in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, that the Martin Marprelate controversy was as dead 
as Julius Cesar. 

The essence of the Martinist dispute may be defined as the 
struggle of the early Puritans against the civil power of the Anglican 
prelates, and against episcopacy in general. The fight was not fought 
from any love of theological or ecclesiastical liberty in the abstract. 
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If Archbishop Whitgift and his colleagues on the episcopal bench 
were hard and intolerant, the Puritan leaders were equally so when 
they obtained the power. It can hardly be wondered at that the 
prelates fought hard, for they were attacked on two sides. On the 
one they had to hold their ground against the Roman Catholics, who 
worked steadily and relentlessly to recover their ancient hold upon 
the church and kingdom of England ; while on the other they had 
to combat the assaults of the Precisians, or Puritans, who attacked 
especially their temporal power—the secular arm of the prelacy, so 
to speak—with the greatest determination. But deati possidentes, and 
not least when possession includes the use of secular prerogatives. 
This first great encounter between Puritanism and Prelacy, of which 
the pamphlets known by Martin’s name are the relics and the monu- 
ment, was, as was said, short but sharp. Several of the church’s 
assailants were hung—the three hundredth anniversary of their 
deaths was commemorated last year by many Nonconformists— 
others died in prison, and the controversy was temporarily extin- 
guished, only to be revived in still more deadly earnest on the fields 
of Naseby, Marston Moor, and Worcester, with the ultimate result 
that, although prelacy was restored, its old temporal powers, its 
secular prerogatives, were destroyed for ever. 

The pamphlet that fairly started the controversy was called “The 
Epistle” of Martin Marprelate. It bore the fantastic imprint: 
“Printed oversea in Europe within two furlongs of a Bounsing Priest 
at the cost and charges of M. Marprelate gentleman.” As a matter 
of fact, it was printed secretly at East Molesey in October 1588. 
Who “ Martin ” really was is still a matter of uncertainty. He may 
have been John Penry, who was hanged in 1593, or either of his 
companion Puritans, Job Throckmorton or Henry Barrowe. But 
this is not a matter of very great importance. Between the publi- 
cation of the “ Epistle” in 1588 and the cessation or suppression of 
the paper war in 1590, some twenty-six or seven pamphlets were 
issued, distributed fairly equally between the two sides, Prelatical 
and Puritan, and including one or two which impartially attacked 
both sides. One of these neutral pamphlets professed to be by 
“Plaine Percevall the Peacemaker of England. Sweetly indevoring 
with his blunt persuasions to botch upa Reconciliation between 
Mar-ton and Mar-tother.” Plain Perceval’s intentions were ex- 
cellent, but peace was not then possible. The Puritan pamphlets 
were printed at secret presses in various parts of the country, and 
many of those issued on the other side were privately printed in 
London. Many and strict were the searches for the wandering 
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presses, which Penry and Barrowe and their friends worked to such 
good purpose ; but with no great success. The leading spirits on 
the Puritan side, however, were captured, and their execution or 
imprisonment brought the controversy to a close for the time ; for 
the hangman’s rope and the gaoler’s keys are in their several ways 
arguments of unanswerable force. 

Forty years later, when the prolonged struggle between King and 
Parliament was rapidly nearing the arbitrament of the sword, the 
controversial pamphlet again made its appearance. The Puritans 
sent out from secret presses sheaves of tracts against Laud and the 
Court party, and against the undue exercise of the royal prerogative, 
but especiaily against the power of the prelacy. “The patience of 
Englishmen, in fact,” says Green, “ was slowly wearing out. There 
was a sudden upgrowth of virulent pamphlets of the old Martin 
Marprelate type. Men, whose names no one asked, hawked libels 
whose authorship no one knew, from the door of the tradesman to 
the door of the squire.” And throughout not only this preliminary 
period of storm and stress, but right through the years of armed 
struggle which ended in the execution of Charles and the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth, an innumerable host of pamphlets 
poured from the presses on both sides. Some, especially those 
published during the years of war, were purely military, and some 
were purely political ; but in the mass of them ecclesiastical and 
political questions were hopelessly entangled, for in those stormy 
times there was, and could be, no distinction between the two. 

The quantity of ephemeral literature produced during the Civil 
War period is really astounding. Many large private coliections of 
such publications have been formed, and there are, says Carlyle, in 
his introduction to “ Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches,” “ thirty to 
fifty thousand unread pamphlets of the Civil War in the British 
Museum alone ; huge piles of mouldering wreck, wherein, at the 
rate of perhaps one pennyweight per ton, lie things memorable.” 
The pamphlet continued to be an effective party weapon throughout 
the seventeenth century ; but, passing by many minor controversies 
over which plenty of printers’ ink was shed, we come to the first 
decade of the eighteenth century—that reign of Queen Anne which 
may fairly be regarded as the golden age of the pamphlet. 

A bibliography of the tracts of Queen Anne’s time would be 
intolerably voluminous. It would have to include in its political 
section the brilliant papers of St. John, Swift, and Prior, and an 
endless host of printed missiles by many writers now quite unknown. 
Among tracts relating to literature-—not to mention those daily 
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pamphlets the Zaé/er, the Spectator, and their imitators—it would 
include much controversy in which the names of Pope, Dennis, and 
other writers and critics would figure very prominently ; and in 
matters ecclesiastical a considerable collection of pamphlets would 
have to be grouped under the name of Henry Sacheverell. 

The ecclesiastical pamphlet war represented by this well-known 
name was not of the same immediate nor ultimate importance as 
that associated with the Marprelate tracts ; but, like the latter, it was 
short, and while it lasted, very violent. The whole story of the 
Sacheverell controversy is exceedingly dry and uninteresting to most 
modern readers, but those who wish to study the subject can easily 
do so in the pages of Burnet’s “ History ” and Burton’s “ Reign of 
Queen Anne,” or in those of Macaulay and Green. The original 
pamphlets are dull and dry enough. ‘“ Perhaps the driest and most 
intolerable passage in all political domestic history,” says Miss 
Strickland, “is that called the ‘ Affair of Dr. Sacheverell.’ All old 
libraries in country halls are provided, among other literary nuisances 
pertaining to the last century, with two or three duplicate copies of 
duskily-bound tomes bearing the above title ; the paper the vilest 
yellow-stained, wire-wove ; the print and orthographical arrangement 
ugly enough to be in unison with the dulness of the inexplicable con- 
tents. Nopersoncan open these books without perpetrating a succession 
of yawns ; no person, excepting for the purpose of professional in- 
formation, ever endured the reading of two pages of the narrative.” 
Yet historians have had to turn over the arid pages of these dead 
pamphlets, and at least one enthusiastic bibliographer has been found 
willing to make a careful catalogue of the ancient weapons of 
controversy. 

The two leading features of the famous sermon preached by Dr. 
Sacheverell in St. Paul’s Cathedral on November 5, 1709, which led 
to his trial and all the paper war which raged around his name, were 
the denunciation of religious tolerance, and the upholding of the 
doctrine of non-resistance to the Crown in its extremest form. The 
Sacheverell pamphlets consist of short and catch-penny lives of the 
reverend hero, several sermons preached by him at various dates, 
attacks by dissenting writers on such sermons and their preacher, 
and other sermons and replies in support of the High Church doc- 
trines. The list of Sacheverell pamphlets is a record of sermons, 
speeches, answers, letters, replies, thoughts, vindications, and 
considerations, with endless variations of title, in long and weari- 
some procession. The total number of distinct and separate pub- 
lications connected directly or indirectly with the controversy, 
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enumerated by Mr. Falconer Madan in his “Bibliography of 
Sacheverell,” amounts to no less than 226 ; and most of these are 
tracts, broadsides, and pamphlets of the most ephemeral kind. 
Their enumeration is a triumph of bibliographical industry and 
patience, and an astonishing proof of the strength and, indeed, 
violence of party feeling, both ecclesiastical and political, at the 
crisis of Queen Anne’s reign. 

Throughout the remainder of the eighteenth century but little 
is heard of the ecclesiastical pamphlet. It was a time of quiet and 
repose. Its enemies regard the eighteenth century as a period of 
somnolency and stagnation, its friends as a Saturnian age of peace. 
From whatever point of view it is regarded, the absence of the 
ecclesiastical pamphlet war may be noted with complacency. Through 
the same period the political pamphlet had a quiet and evenly unin- 
teresting history, unbroken by any violent storms, until the outbreak 
of the French Revolution produced Burke’s “ Reflections” and 
subsequent tracts, and inaugurated an epoch of stormy political 
pamphleteering. The ecclesiastical pamphlet slumbered until its 
revival by Newman and his coadjutors in the publication of “ Tracts 
for the Times,” between 1833 and 1837. The issue of these pam- 
phlets led, of course, to the publication of very many replies and 
answers, and commentaries of all kinds. The history of the 
“Tracts” and of the controversy to which they gave rise, may be 
read in the pages of Newman, Pusey, and Mozley. It will be suffi- 
cient here to say that this last great ecclesiastical pamphlet war, both 
in its immediate and in its ultimate results, so far as they can be dis- 
cerned, has been of greater importance to the Church of England 
and to the nation at large than any previous conflict of the kind, 
save only, perhaps, the controversy represented by the Marprelate 
tracts, which led to the Civil War, and in the end to the complete 
remodelling of our institutions, both ecclesiastical and political. 

With‘the “ Tracts for the Times ” the history of our ecclesiastical 
pamphlet wars comes to an end. Mr. Gladstone’s “ Rome and the 
Latest Fashions in Religion,” and his “ Vaticanism ” brought about 
a spasmodic revival of the pamphlet form of controversy : but the 
matters at issue were at least as much political as ecclesiastical, and 
the dispute soon flickered out. The newest or oldest notions in 
theology and in matters of ecclesiastical government are now regularly 
aired, controverted, put forward, and demolished, in the pages of 
magazines and reviews, and pamphleteering is practically extinct. 


G. L. APPERSON, 
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OLD SCOTTISH CURES. 


ANY and varied have been the methods adopted by mankind 

for the removal of those ailments with which their flesh is 

afflicted. Superstitious and religious ceremonies, miraculous talis- 
mans, the herbs of the field, the flowers of the woodland and the 
garden, empirical potions, skilfully concocted drugs, mechanical 
devices, and allopathic and homceopathic medicines have all been 
resorted to, and the advocates of each could adduce more or less 
satisfactory testimony as to the beneficial results attributable to the 
use of his own particular remedy. Every age has different cures 
from those of its predecessor ; fashion holds sway even here. How 
many remedies familiar enough to our grandparents are unknown to 
us! Yet they had quite as much to commend them as the widely- 
puffed nostrums of our own day, and perhaps it would be well for 
sufferers if they oftener placed reliance upon what are contemptuously 
called “old wives’ cures.” Let me recall some of these which had 
the sanction of the most famous physicians of their day. Ina 
country with such a variable and severe climate as that of Scotland 
is, the inhabitants have been alwaysspecially prone to chest complaints. 
What was at one time considered by many people almost a specific 
for pleurisy was a decoction’ of the seneka rattlesnake root, rendered 
agreeable by the addition of cinnamon water. The dose was from 
two to four tablespoonsful thrice daily. Young cabbage leaves 
applied warm to the side were also used in cases of the same ailment. 
For obstinate coughs, or that dire disease consumption, asses’ milk 
was prescribed. It was drunk at its natural temperature, and half a 
pint was usually taken thrice daily along with a little bread. Goats’ 
milk was also much favoured, and both on that account and also 
owing to the sheltered situation of the village at the base of the Ochils, 
Blair Logie was frequented by consumptive patients in days before 
the discovery of the Airthrey Wells attracted invalids to the neigh- 
bouring Bridge of Allan. To live almost entirely on butter-milk 
and to eat freely of raw oysters were also remedies which were 
prescribed. For a sore throat the popular cures were to keep black- 
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currant jelly constantly in the mouth, swallowing it slowly ; to gargle 
either with sage tea mixed with a little vinegar and honey or with 
a decoction of the leaves or bark of a black-currant bush ; or to keep 
a piece of sal prunelle in the mouth, allowing it slowly to dis- 
solve. Sal prunelle was much favoured by precentors as a preven- 
tive of huskiness. Among the external applications to a sore throat 
was a poultice of the Jew’s ear, a velvety, gelatinous fungus fre- 
quently seen on old elm and elder trees, whose resemblance to the 
human organ of hearing gave it its name. For hooping-cough, or 
the chin-cough, as it was called in those days, a drink of hyssop or 
pennyroyal tea was recommended, honey or sugar-candy being used 
to sweeten the infusion. Burgundy pitch plasters placed on the 
chest or between the shoulders, and an emulsion of spermaceti and 
sugar-candy were esteemed curatives for coughs. In the case of 
erysipelas it was customary to apply a mealy cloth to the part 
affected. Old women who suffered from flatulency chewed carraway 
seeds, ginger, aniseeds, juniper berries, or green tea, and the odour 
of peppermint lozenges is still a familiar perfume in country churches. 
Cold water and vinegar were used for strengthening the eyes, and 
fomentations were made of elder or camomile flowers. Sulphur and 
cream of tartar were remedies for rheumatism, and a favourite, and 
effective, cure prescribed by an Edinburgh doctor of last century was 
the rubbing of the affected parts with tincture of cantharides. A plaster 
of Burgundy pitch, a teaspoonful of white mustard seed in water 
twice or thrice daily, and infusions of ground ivy and camomile were 
also in favour. Among the popular cooling drinks were orange 
whey, made by boiling a sliced bitter orange in water till the curd 
separated, balm and apple tea, and barley water. Such are a few of 
the remedies which were in vogue among our forefathers, and some 
of these are still resorted to by homely folks, and that with bene- 
ficial results. But our ancestors trusted to many curative agencies 
which had much less to recommend them than these herbal 
medicines. The trite saying that “Imagination kills and cures,” 
more particularly the latter part of the proverb, seems to have 
been specially applicable to dwellers in Scotland up toa time not 
very far remote from the present. Long after methods consistent 
with the medical science of the times had been established in the 
larger towns, and duly qualified doctors had become the recognised 
prescribers of healing remedies, the common people in country dis- 
tricts continued to have implicit faith in the superstitions handed 
down to them from a past era. Such inanimate objects as flint 
arrow-heads glass beads, naturai crystals, perforated stones, and jet 
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ornaments were held in high esteem for their supposed curative 
powers, while certain waters were currently believed to possess 
healing virtues equal to those of the Biblical Pool of Bethesda. I 
do not here refer to those wells formerly dedicated to saints, nor to 
those mineral springs such as St. Bernard’s at Edinburgh, Airthrey at 
Bridge of Allan, or Strathpeffer in Ross-shire, whose therapeutic 
qualities are still acknowledged. But there were here and there 
throughout the country small lakes and pools to which superstition 
had ascribed virtues untraceable either to martyr or mineral. 
One of these sheets of water was the Dhu (é.e. black) Loch, a 
mountain tarn in Dumfriesshire a few miles westward from the seat 
of the Duke of Buccleuch at Drumlanrig Castle. The prescribed 
mode of cure adopted there was to bring a piece of rag from the 
sick person and cast it into the water. If the rag floated it was a 
sign that the patient would recover. ‘The messenger had then to 
carry some cof the miraculous water to the sufferer. It did not 
natter how long the journey might be; but the bearer of the 
precious fluid must neither salute nor speak to any person on the 
way. If the rag sank on being thrown into the loch, then it was 
useless to do anything else ; the recovery of the patient was beyond 
hope. Reference to this and other uncanny cures is made in 
connection with a case which came before the Justiciary Court in 
1607, and is quoted by Robert Pitcairn in his “ Criminal Trials.” 
3artie Paterson, tasker in Newbottle, was accused “of the crime of 
sorcery and witchcraft in abusing of the people with charms and 
divers sorts of enchantments, and ministering under the form of 
medicine of poisonable drinks, and of art and part of the murder of 
John Miller in Ford Mill about Martinmas last, and of umwhile 
Elizabeth Robertson by the said poisonable drinks. For curing of 
James Brown in Turnydykes of an unknown disease by ministering 
to him cf drinks, rubbing him with salves made of divers green 
herbs, and causing him to pass home to his own house, and at his 
own bedside to sit down on his knees three several nights and every 
night thrice nine times to ask his health of all living wights above 
and under the earth in the name of Jesus. And thereafter ordained 
the said James to take nine pickles of wheat, nine pickles of salt, 
and nine pieces of rowan tree, and to wear them continually upon 
him for his health, committing thereby manifest sorcery and witch- 
craft. Item, for abusing the peopie with a certain water brought by 
him forth of the loch called the Dhu Loch beside Drumlanrig, and 
cursing of his own bairn with the said loch water, by washing of 
said bairn at every neuk thereof thrice, and casting in of the bairn’s 
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sark in the said loch, and leaving of the sark behind him, affirming 
that if anyone should come forth of the loch at that time the patient 
would convalesce, and if naething appeared to him the patient would 
die.” 

Sea-water, used in a certain way, was supposed to have a bene- 
ficial effect on the human body, quite distinct from that which we 
still associate with bathing. In the Island of Mull, and also across 
the beautiful sound in the land of Morven, there are to be seen at 
the seashore thin ledges of rock in which large holes have been exca- 
vated by the tear and wear of centuries. To these were brought 
consumptive patients, and the tops of nine waves having been col- 
lected in a vessel, the water was thrown over the person’s head. The 
top of the tenth wave was also collected, but it had to be spilled on the 
ground. Thereafter the patient walked thrice through the hole, taking 
care to move according to the course of the sun, a manner of 
progress traceable back to the Druidical rites of our ancestors. 

A stream which had a southward course was also supposed to 
possess special virtues. In 1623, according to the “ Ancient Records 
of Justiciary,” a man named Thomas Greave was charged with witch- 
craft, ‘“‘ making the sick persons pass through hesps of yairn several 
times, washing their sarks in south-running water, and the like.” 

Our mother earth, besides forming a resting-place for the dead, 
was also resorted to as a curative agency in not very dissimilar fashion 
to that of the present day, when mud baths find favour with patrons 
of certain continental spas. It was formerly the custom in Bread- 
albane, when any person was suffering from a lingering fever, to lay 
the patient for a few minutes under clods of earth, the process being 
repeated either thrice before or thrice after sunset. 

Reference has already been made to sacred stones and such-like 
articles. One of these is to be seen in the Antiquarian Museum in 
Edinburgh. It is a flat piece of ivory which formerly belonged to 
Mr. Campbell of Barbreck, and was therefore popularly known as 
* Barbreck’s bone.” It was supposed to cure madness. The “ Leugh,” 
or sacred stone, was at one time common throughout the Highlands. 

It was shaped like a hen’s egg, but was of larger size. Some of these 
stones had a crystalline, others a pebbly appearance, and to derive 
benefit from them it was customary to dip the stone in water, which the 
patient then either drank or was washed with. Perhaps the most 
famous of these charmed stones is the pebble set in an ancient coin 
and known as the “ Lee penny.” For over five hundred years it has 
been carefully preserved in Lee House, the picturesque seat of Sir 
Simon Macdonald Lockhart, Bart., near Lanark. The “ Lee penny,” 
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which has acquired a world-wide reputation as the original of Sir 
Walter Scott’s “ Talisman,” specially escaped condemnation when the 
Church of Scotland impeached many similar articles, the reason being 
that “it had pleased God to annex certain healing virtues to the Lee 
penny which the Church did not presume to condemn.” The thera- 
peutic reputation of the “ Lee penny,” which was once very great in 
Clydesdale, was latterly mainly restricted to the cure of persons who 
had been bitten by mad dogs, but nowadays the unfortunate victims 
of rabies have more faith in M. Pasteur than in the venerable 
Saracen charm. A more sensible remedy for the effects of dog-bite 
is given by acorrespondent of the Ldinburgh Advertiser of September 
25,1772. He advocates the application of dry salt as soon as pos- 
sible to the wound, and the keeping of it there for some time. If the 
salt gets wet with the bleeding, he says it should be renewed, for the 
salt readily imbibes the moisture, thereby expelling the canine 
poison. 

Silver, which was held in high esteem as a protection against evil 
charms, was also supposed to cure skin diseases. It may surprise 
many people to learn that the use of electricity as a remedial agent 
is not a modern idea. The Philosophical Transactions for 1758 
mention several cures effected by means of it in Berwickshire. A 
young woman residing in Ayton, who was unable to put her right 
foot to the ground owing to a contraction of the knee muscles, was 
benefited by a course of electrical shocks, which, it is stated, ex- 
tended over two months, fifty or sixty being given daily during that 
period. The narrative continues: “She sat close by the machine, 
and, grasping the phial in. her hand, she presented the wire to the 
barrel or conductor, and drew the sparks from it for about half a 
minute. The phial being thus charged, she then touched her knee with 
the wire, and thereby received such severe strokes as would some- 
times instantly raise a blister on the part.” In the other cases the 
ailments were palsy, ague, and rheumatism. A woman was cured of 
deafness by holding the phial in her hand while another person 
standing on a cake of resin put the end of the wire into her ear, 
causing profuse perspiration. 

An account of these old-fashioned remedies for mortal ills would 
be incomplete without reference to a quaint volume, which was 
well known in its day as “ Tippermalloch’s Receipts.” The book 
circulated extensively throughout Scotland in the early part of last 
century, but is now very scarce. Indeed, so far as the writer is 
aware, the only accessible collection where it is to be found is the 


library of Writers to Her Majesty’s Signet in Edirburgh, which is 
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particularly rich in archeological works. The author was not, as 
might be supposed, a regular doctor, but a certain Sir John Moncrieff, 
of Tippermalloch, in Strathearn, a gentleman who seems to have 
benefited by his medical studies, inasmuch as he lived until his 
eighty-sixth year, and, to quote the words of the chronicler of his 
death, “he was fat and flourishing in his old age.” The preface 
of the little volume describes its author as “‘a worthy and ingenious 
gentleman, whose skill in physic and successful and _ beneficial 
practice therein are so well known that few readers, in this country 
at least, can be supposed ignorant thereof.’ Alas, for the muta- 
bility of human fame! Who knows Sir John now? Of the in- 
genuity of the worthy knight no one will doubt who peruses his 
receipts, for certainly some of his prescriptions are the most extra- 
ordinary ever devised by mortal man. Some of the details would 
give a rude shock to delicate readers in this polite age. Even the 
baldest-headed man would hesitate before following Sir John’s 
advice to “make a lee of the burnt ashes of dove’s dung, and 
wash the head well,” although there is some consolation in learning 
that the same beneficial results would accrue from using “the 
ashes of little frogs.” The hair, according to this authority, may 
be changed to a golden tint by using a simple lotion composed 
of the ashes of the ivy plant. Ladies who sigh for a fair com- 
plexion may secure it by such a pleasant method as washing the 
face with “the distilled water of snails”; and the application of 
“liver of a sheep, fresh and hot,” will make the whole face well 
coloured. Should the nose unfortunately bleed, and the familiar 
remedy of thrusting a bunch of keys down the back of the neck 
fail of the desired result, then the assured styptic is to put into the 
nostrils a mixture of the hair of a hare and vinegar. Sir John bears 
testimony, “I myself know this to be the best of anything known.” 
Blood flowing from a cut may be instantly staunched by simply 
holding a jasper in the hand or by putting cow’s blood into the 
wound. The reader will be apt to remark that neither of these is a 
handy remedy for such an emergency. An ointment made of earth- 
worms will cure paralysis if the affected parts be anointed with the 
compound. Sleepiessness, so common an ailment in our own time, 
can be removed, according to Sir John, by applying “ living creatures 
to the head to dissolve the humour ”; and Sir John narrates that for 
measles “ many keep an ewe or wedder in their chamber or on the 
bed, because these creatures are easily infected and draw the venom to 
themselves, by which means some ease may happen to the sick person.” 
In a similar manner, if the trouble be a colic a live duck or frog 
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applied to the part “draweth all the evil to itself and dieth.” 
Epilepsy may be prevented by wearing a girdle of wolf’s skin. 
Should anyone have been so negligent as to omit this necessary 
precaution, “powder of a man’s bones burnt, chiefly of the skull 
that is found in the earth, cureth the epilepsy ; the bones of a man 
cure a man; the bones of a woman cure a woman.” Lethargic 
individuals should follow the sage Moncrieff’s advice : “ Burn the 
whole skin of a hare with the ears and nails ; the powder thereof, 
being given hot, cureth the lethargy perfectly.” Deafness may be 
removed by pouring a mixture of onion juice and ants’ eggs into 
the ear, and “‘the blood of a wild goat given to ten drops of carduus 
water doth powerfully discuss the pleurisy.” 

Other times, other customs. We are amused by these ludicrous 
prescriptions for restoring the human body to a healthy condition. 
But may not the men and women of a future generation have made 
such advances in the science of therapeutics that they in their turn 
will smile at the methods of the allopathists and the homceopathists 
of to-day, and laugh outright at our credulous trust in nostrums ? 
Faith is a more potent factor in cures than most people either believe 


or would admit. 
ALEX. W. STEWART. 
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DATE OBOLUM BELISARIO. 


WILTSHIRE BALLAD. 


AI zhép—they do injoy ther thyme, 
i Athert thic cistus-bells ; 
Vrom yan gray tower, zwings nuncheon-time, 
Acrass they downland dells. 


Abuvv I, race the heddying clouds, 
Boun vor zum traupic hisle, 

A vantom vleet, wi’ ghostly zhrouds, 
’Eaving vor menny a mile. 


Nothing but twoil, vor fifty year, 
No hollidays vor me ; 

No gleam ov ope ; one grinding vear 
Ov wukhouse Pauverty ! 


God ! it do mek I laff to ’ear, 
Bretanniar rools the waves ; 

Fever hand ague queens it ’ere, 
’Ere we be Brittun’s slaves ! 


Vreedom ! she vlings us pauper vare, 
Parts the auld mon and wife ; 
Leaves the moonraker in despair, 
To cuss his starving life ! 
Thrift ! when we have no bread to eat, 
Thrift! mid life’s zlavish zweat ; 
Blind ! blind! I ’ears the people’s veet, 
That med avenge us—yet ! 
“* Hobble em Bella Sairey O !” 
Thet’s wot our Pason zed ! 
O cruel stones of Jericho! 
O lonely warrior head ! 


ALAN BRODRICK. 




















TABLE TALK. 


Motives OF INFANT MARRIAGE. 


T is very difficult to find any adequate reason for Infant Marriages 
—to recur to the subject of my last month’s Table Talk— 
though such unquestionably have existed. Now and then a 
money bargain is made. The father of a boy of two gets from the 
father of the bride, who is older, “monie to bie a pece of land,” 
and executes a bond to repay it if the boy does not keep to the 
bargain. Sometimes, however, the inducement is inconceivably 
trivial. James Ballard, of the age of ten to eleven, complains to 
his uncle that Anne Ballard had enticed him with two apples to go 
with her to Colne and to marry her.» The marriage ceremony was 
performed, without the consent of any of John’s friends, by Sir 
Roger Blakey, then curate of Colne. The next morning and ever 
since John has repented of his indiscretion. It is satisfactory to 
find in this case that Sir Roger, the said curate, was “ ponished by 
the Archbushop of York his grace for marieing at inconvenient 
tymes and unlawfull persons after the tyme of the Solempnization of 
the said mariage.” Such reasons for marriage as are advanced are, 
of course, mercenary. John Fletcher thus marries his son Thomas, 
aged ten, to Anne Whitfield, aged nine, the daughter of William 
Whitfield, being in debt, in order to “get somme money of William 
Whitfield to the discharge of his debts.” Elizabeth Hulse says 
that in ‘the chappell of Knotisford, what time she knowis not, bie 
reason hit was done when she was but three or iiij yeares old,” she 
was married to George Hulse, because her friends thought “she 
shuld have had a lyvinge bie hym.” George, however, was appren- 
ticed for ten years in Congleton, and on his return she found herself 
unable “to fansie or cast favour to hym.” In the case of Elene 
Bentam, her grandfather was known to be rich, and it was hoped 
that he would do good to the young couple, and perhaps settle a 
farm upon her. Elene proved, I am sorry to say, a light of love, 
and lost both her farm and her husband. The grandfather, dis- 
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approving of her conduct, left her nothing, and George, with 
excellent cause, since she would have brought him a family ready- 
made, pleaded for and obtained a divorce. Other reasons advanced 
are of the same kind—some vague hope of providing for a child 
at the expense of others. 


EARLY PARENTAGE. 


Oe cannot but pity the victims of these untimely experiments, 

especially a girl married, as she sometimes was, when too 
young to speak the words of the ceremony, which had to be said for 
her by the person holding herin her arms. The position of the boy, 
moreover, engaged in labour in one town or village, and knowing 
that in another parish a wife is growing up to womanhood, is not easily 
conceived. There is small wonder that so many of these marriages 
came to nought or ended in divorce. It is with those alone that finish 
in separation that Dr. Furnivall is concerned. He is of opinion, 
however, that very many marriages were ratified when the children 
reached the age of choice, and proved as happy as other cases of 
normal selection. The age of choice was fixed at twelve for a girl and 
fourteen for a boy ; which seems to indicate that children were more 
forward then than now, since to bind in irremovable bonds infants 
of an age so tender would now be regarded as cruelty and infamy. 
A lad thus married for the family advantage, if he had any spirit of 
adventure, was likely to cast off his bonds and change his abode. 
We thus hear of more than one youth going to trail a pike in the 
wars. Dr. Furnivall has travelled outside the Chester Registers and 
has collected a few cases of early marriages. One case is given of a 
bridegroom of three who, in the arms of the clergyman, declared that 
he would learn no more that day. The priest answered, ‘‘You must 
speak a little more and then go play you.” Instances are advanced 
of children who are parents before they are fourteen, and in one case 
before they are twelve. ‘The most interesting historic record is that 
of the marriage of Sir Simonds D’Ewes and Anne Clopton. In 
this case the bride was thirteen years and a half and the groom 
twenty-three. 


An ILLUSTRATION OF SHAKSPEARE. 


UCH light as these strange proceedings cast is almost wholly 
social. As such, even, it is edifying. Fancy in these days a 
father thrashing his daughter with his walking-stick until she troth- 
plights herself to the man of his choice !_ As becomes a Shakespearian 
editor, Dr. Furnivali finds some illustration of Shakspeare, and gives 
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an account, which [ dare not repeat, of the proceedings of John 
Colgreve and Alice Belen, which proceedings, as he says, render 
conceivable as fact the statement of Brondello in Zhe Taming of 
the Shrew, iv. i. 95-6 : “ I knew a wench married in an afternoon as 
she went to the garden for parsley to stuffe a rabit.” A more 
amusing book Dr. Furnivall has not given to the world. I dare not, 
however, commend it to general perusal. It is decidedly not a 
‘Babies’ Book,” to quote the name of another work edited by the 
same writer for the same series. 


An ANARCHIST POET. 


NARCHY has found a poet, a genuine poet, deficient neither 
in lyrical faculty nor in inspiration. Iam not going to give 
his name nor introduce his works to the notice of a single reader. 
He is, or was, obviously an epileptic, and died by suicide, a 
merciful jury found, while of unsound mind, and he left behind a 
drama, since published, of remarkable passion and power, from 
which it seems that he was growing out of the most violent of his 
opinions. It gives us “ pause,” however, to find a man of powerful 
intellect and genuine talent advocating the wildest theories of 
murder. One of the most violent of his poems is directed against 
“the husk-hearted gentlemen and the mud-hearted Bourgeois.” Again 
he urges a man, on the point of suicide, at least to kill someone in 
dying: 
Are there no masters of slaves, 
jeering, cynical, strong— 
Are there no brigands (say) 
With the words of Christ on their lips, 
And the daggers under their cloaks— 
Is there not one of these 
That you can steal on and kill ? 


The author is an Irishman too earnest and savage to possess any 
humour. His grave counsel is, however, strangely like the comic 
recommendation of another Irishman in the pit of a theatre, when 
an unpopular denizen of the gallery was about to be thrown over. 
Moved, perhaps, by the instinct of self-preservation, he called out : 
“ Don’t waste him, boys ; kill a fiddler with him !” 


By Woops AND PASTURES. 
T the time when the rest of the world is disporting itself at 
Scarbro’, Ilfracombe, or Cromer, seeking health at Hom- 
burg, climbing peaks in Switzerland, or shooting grouse in Scotland 
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or partridges in Hampshire, the present transmitter of the name of 
Sylvanus Urban remains faithful to his name, and confines himself 
to urban, or at least to suburban, London. In successive years his 
peregrinations have extended over much of the ground depicted in 
Lysons’ “ Environs,” an excellent book standing in great need of 
augmentation and modernisation, and have indeed stretched to 
places so far off as Knole, Chesham, St. Albans, and Havering-atte- 
Bower. This intelligence possesses, I own, but little interest for my 
readers, whom I urge, however, to imitation of my practice. No city 
in Europe has suburbs so picturesque, delightful, and accessible as 
London. The one great misfortune is that they are being so rapidly 
built over, that what are really environs begin almost at the twelve- 
mile radius, to which Lysons and his imitators and followers con- 
fined them. Some genuinely rustic walks may be found within 
the four-mile radius or thereabout. These are, however, but 
few, and are annually diminishing. The very existence of the 
most attractive among them is threatened. If we take the great 
roads, a man may go ascore miles without coming on a genuine 
piece of country, and even along a road so delightfully (mis)named 
as Green Lanes, one has to go many miles before one gets clear of 
villas. It is needless for me to enumerate spots. Conditions of 
residence will influence men. A resident at Surbiton will not 
readily begin his peregrinations at Ilford, nor will a denizen of 
Streatham prepare to start from Southgate. 


On Foor. 


N explorations of the kind I recommend I bar the cycle. I have 
no special antipathy to the wheelgoer’s wheel, though the danger 
and discomfort of a rural journey are largely augmented when a 
swarm of bicyclists comes noiselessly upon you from behind. My 
real objection is that the cyclist, as a rule, sees nothing. With head 
bowed down almost to his knees, he hurries through the sweetest 
parts of pastoral England, and, insensible apparently to their beauties, 
can only realise Longfellow’s description how, under his 


feet the long white road 
Backward like a river flowed. 


That cycling is a healthy and an invigorating occupation I am 
told, and am not indisposed to believe. To beat a record and reach 
Portsmouth in a minute and a half less time than any predecessor 
may be, if you are fortunate enough to be believed, a comforting 
experience, filling the soul with a glowing assurance of virility. 
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The very conditions of the race deprive it, to me, of all variety and 
delight. You are compelled to keep to the roadways and the dust. 
You cannot take the delightful cut across the fields or pause and 
watch the kingfisher beneath the willows. From ail the delights of 
the country you are barred, except glimpses of the hedgerows and a 
blown scent of the lime-flower or the meadow-sweet. What does it 
matter that over your head the elm-trees interlace, forming endless 
aisles and cloisters? You cannot lift up your head to behold them. 
You pass through a lovely rustic village, and your time is spent in 
spreading dismay and consternation among geese too frightened to 
indulge an anserine dignity, or in guarding your own flank from 
the assault of the village cur. Stop at home is my advice, if the 
only condition of seeing suburban London is on a bicycle. 


AN UNEXPECTED ENCOUNTER. 


NE of my most favourite walks is from Enfield to Cheshunt or 
the country adjoining. The walk is open to the disadvantage 
that for a mile or two along Baker Street it is in the midst of houses. 
These are, however, not seldom pretty and flower-laden, the air is 
bright and invigorating, and you feel yourself in the country. Trees 
and fields are immediately behind the houses, and you are sensible 
of their vicinage. So soon as you pass Forty Hill you come upon 
Tibballs (Theobalds) Park, and you are in the midst of the loveliest 
verdure that pastoral England can boast. The house, as historians 
know, belonged to Lord Burleigh, whose son exchanged it with 
James I. for Hatfield. The old building no longer exists, but a good 
house, including a museum of Egyptian antiquities and belonging to 
Sir Henry Meux, has been erected on the site. This, which may, I 
believe, be viewed, 1 have not seen. Just off the road through the 
park, where one path branches off to Waltham Abbey and Cross, I met 
an old friend, one of the oldest and least communicative of friends. 
I had heard that he had taken up his abode at Theobalds, but I had 
forgotten it. ‘This was none other than Temple Bar. Thoroughly 
well groomed and in splendid condition, he stood sheltered by secular 
oaks and gazing meditatively on green lawns and smiling meadows. 
It is impossible to imagine a change more complete than was 
suggested. For the endless roar of London traffic the quiet of an 
endless Sabbath. Now and then a farmer's cart, or even a carriage, 
went by, and anon a cyclist whirred along, not even turning aside to 
look at a thing perhaps fifty yards out of his way. 
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VANITAS VANITATUM, OMNIA VANITAS. 


FELT something like Voltaire when, among the statues of Popes, 
Emperors, and Saints of Rome, he came across a discrowned 
and deserted bust of Jupiter. ‘Taking off his hat he made a low 
reverence to the father of gods, and addressing i said, “If ever you 
are brought back into power, I hope you will remember the man who 
was polite to you in the days of your misfortune.” I have little in me 
of Sterne-like method of address and reflection. I own, however, to 
having taken off my hat to the old gate, and to addressing it aloud. 
“ Well, old friend,” I said, “ what a change is here ! Not very long ago 
decorated with the bloody heads of traitors, then swathed in banners, 
watching the procession of a hero to his tomb, ora ‘king’s daughter ’ 
to meet a royal bridegroom, deafened with thunders of cannon and 
clamour of bells, and now silent, sunk to the knees in grass and 
flowers, and hearing little that is louder than the coo of the ring- 
dove or the scream of the jay. Howcall you this? Is it dignified 
retirement, or is it banishment?” I got no answer but such as my- 
self supplied to my idle questioning. The old gate seemed smiling 
cheerful and unresentful, which is more perhaps than, in view of my 
futility, my readers will be. To one who had not previously been 
there the spot was pregnant with associations, and he would be dull of 
soul who passed it wholly unmoved. Lamb was once a resident at 
Chaseside, Enfield, but a mile or two away, and is buried not very 
far distant in Edmonton churchyard. Could he in one of his wander- 
ings have come upon a site such as this, the world would have been 
the richer by another essay of “ Elia.” Charles Lambs, however, 
do not grow like the blackberries in the lanes of Theobalds, and 
the present writer hopes for pardon rather than commendation for 
indulging in an unfamiliar strain of sentiment. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 











